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VIEW OF WEEHAWKEN. tion, should have taken place of that innate reverence with 
AyorHER aquatint by Bennett, designed and engraved for || which the clergyman was once regarded by his people, even 
the New Mirror. It is a faithful representation of a well- = the lisping babe to the gray-haired sire. 


known scene, and is in the best style of the artist. | It might, therefore, be aptly termed a fiery furnace, 
| through which the probationary path of the clergyman is 


\laid. Should he pass unscathed the fire of criticism, and be 
finally ordained to fill the place of pastor, speculation and 
| curiosity are at once on the qui vive ! 
4 eee et || However worthy and amiable may be the circle of a quiet 
THE VILLAGE PASTOR. | country village, there are usually to be found a few busy, 
Tuose good old times have nearly passed away, when the |; meddling persons, of both sexes, who, like Paul Pry, are 
minister of God’s holy word was chosen by a people for life. || ever engaged about the concerns of their neighbours, always 
When the same happy pair over whom he pronounced the || peeping in for “ an umbrella,” hoping they “ don’t intrude,” 
nuptial benediction were those he had blessed at the baptis- | and who always consider themselves behooved to take the 
mal fount; and, when called upon to perform the last sad ! minister under their especial supervision, and more especi- 
offices over the remains of the gray-haired elder, he felt it || aly should he be unmarried. 
was the companion of his youth, the friend with whom he || 4 poor, forlorn, bachelor clergyman, heaven help him! 
had passed on life’s pilgrimage, side by side, he was now || the ladies will, if they can! Kind souls, his business is 
placing in the tomb ; and that when he himself should be || theirs, and they will guard his interests as dearly as their 
called upon to pass through the “ dark valley,” strangers || own! The first thing to be done is to instal him, nolens vo- 
would not surround the bed of death, but the hand of affec- l lens, as a boarder in some place of their- selection, accord- 
tion smooth his dying pillow, close his weary eyelids, and || jng to their ideas of propriety and comfort, where often the 
lay him gently down to rest from his labours. || quiescent victim finds himself as much out of place as a 
But now the case is widely different. That chord of| jewel thrown by accident amid the rough pebbles by the 
sympathy which once united the hearts of the clergyman || road-side. 
and his people vibrates but feebly ; comparatively they are || They next wonder whether he is engaged to be married, 
strangers ; their joys and sorrows no longer mutual; more |! and if not engaged, whether he may not fancy Miss A., B., 
external form than heartfelt ; and, in many cases, it would || or C.; while Miss D., F., and G. already, in all maidenly 
seem but the bond of se/f-interest, which confines the shep- || modesty, look upon themselves each as the future mistress 
herd to his flock. Hardly has he made himself acquainted || of the snug parsonage. 
with the names of the parishioners, hardly has the circuit of || 
pastoral visits been performed, when (should he by chance || Nestled amid the verdant hills of New-England, the river 
bea tolerable speaker) he may receive a call from some more || gliding gently at their base, is the little town of M. If 
wealthy society; and, with all due respect to the reve-|| you look on the map, you will find it ; it may even elude the 
rend clergy be it observed, in nine cases out of ten, the call |! search of the indef; atigable traveller, yet, nevertheless, there 
receives an affirmative response, and the parish is left to | it lies in unpretending loveliness, a beauty-spot on the face 
work out its own salvation. \|of nature. Like many of the smaller villages in New-Eng- 
But by no means are the society to be excluded from all | jand, the houses are not built in one undeviating line, but 
blame in this mutation of sacred office. Extremes often |! are scattered here and there, in accordance to the taste or 
meet; and, although when first entering upon the duties of || fancy of the owner. Here peeps out a pretty cottage, there, 
his calling, the minister may find himself caressed, praised, || on a gentle eminence, rising from the river, stands a beautiful 
nay, almost worshipped, still it is no rare thing to discover, || mansion, around whose lofty colonades the fragrant honey- 
even in the short space of a few months, symptoms of dis- | suckle clasps its graceful tendrils, while yonder the blue 








Tue following is an original sketch for the New Mirror, from 
the graceful pen of Mrs. Butler, the author of “ Stelle | 
Lee” and the “ Discarded.” 


affection already creeping into the minds of his people. | 
Often, the more zealous and devoted the pastor, the more | 
stubborn and ungrateful his parishioners. He is now looked | 
upon with coldness; he finds the lofty pedestal on which he | 
is placed tottering at its base, for the caprices of human na- | 
ture are at work at its foundation ; and, would he save him- | 
self from a final overthrow, he must haste to shake the dust | 
from his feet, or wait until politely requested to vacate his | 


holy office. | 
The evils resulting from this fact, pertaining to the clergy, | 
are more particularly felt in country villages and towns. | 
There was never a society yet, however moral, but were | 
made so, rendered more united with each other, more faith. | 
ful in the duties of friend and neighbour, by the influence | 
and holy guardianship of a long-serving, beloved, and re- | 
spected pastor. But now, when so little time is allowed for 
these feelings to ripen, it is no wonder that a morbid curi- 
osity, a soul-killing fickleness, a constant desire of excita. | 


smoke curls up from a cluster of noble sycamores. 

Near the centre of the village stands the little gothic 
church, from which a narrow footpath leading through an 
avenue of venerable trees conducts to the spot where - 


“ Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


This village, like many others, has felt the ban of clerical 
disorder. A very few years had witnessed the installation 


|| of several clergymen, and again, in the spring of 184-, the 


church was left destitute. 
| Francis Hyde, a graduate from Yale, was, however, 
| about to fill the pastorate, and this event, with all things 
thereunto pertaining, was the general theme of discussion. 
A ftep into the parlour of yonder cottage may introduce 
us, sans ceremonie, into a large circle Of village ladies, 
where, if we please, we can listen to their conversation, 
and thereby learn what “ perils do environ” the expected 
clergyman. 
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They are all, as you see, busily engaged finishing some 
new curtains for their pretty church. The elderly ladies sur- 
round a large table, on which work-baskets, fragments of 
crimson damask, bits of muslin, spools and scissors are 
heaped in multiplied variety. The younger are grouped 
around the open windows, or in snug corners, while the 
roguish glances interchanged; and now and then a merry 
peal of laughter betoken their thoughts are not wholly with 
their needles, although they seem to be frequently reminded 
by their ma’mas that the making of curtains is a more seri- 
ous affair than they choose to consider. 

‘* Well,” says Mrs. Pillen, taking off her spectacles, and 
proceeding to wipe them slowly with her new pongee hand- 
kerchief, ‘it is really unaccountable to me that some of you 
ladies, who have husbands, should not yet have provided a 
boarding-place for Mr. Hyde. Why, it is really strange !” 


**T don’t know why you should think so,” answered Mrs: || 


Brower ; “* we ladies, with families to look after, have other 
things to occupy our time. Now I should think that you, 
~ Mrs. Pillen, or you, Mrs. Ackar, would have attended to 
that business long ago.” 
“ Indeed !” “ Really !” replies Mrs. Pillen and Ackar. 
“But where will he board?” meekly inquires Miss 
Shortman. 


con Phelps ; “* he could not be more comfortable anywhere 
than with you.” 

“ Why, now I think, Mrs. Hale,” said Mrs. Brower, “ that 
I could accommodate Mr. Hyde much better than you, 
Abel, you know, does not go to school, and he—” 

“O pshaw! your Abel! why he is a mere baby,” inter. 
rupted Mrs. Downright. “I never do take boarders, but, 
to oblige the parish, I will consent to admit Mr. Hyde into 
the bosom of my family.” 

“Melissa, to be sure, is very bashful,” chimed Mrs, 
Ackar, “ but I might manage, I suppose—although it is a 
very great pity he is not married. 

** Ladies, you are all very kind, all very obliging,” said 
| the deacon, “ yet, as Mrs. Hale observes, that little blue. 
|room will be the very place for him ; therefore, if she pleases, 
| we will consider the matter settled.” 
| Mrs. Hale bowed her assent, and the subject was dis. 
|missed. The other ladies, it must be confessed, looked 
| rather chop-fallen, for there was not one of them but had 
| secretly determined they would board the clergyman, not. 
withstanding the many objections they had started. 
| The little sewing-party broke up at an early hour, Mr. 
| Pillen, and Mrs. Brower, and Mrs. Ackar protesting that 














‘** Where can he go?” asks Mrs. Phileo, with a most puz- 
zled look. 

“ Why, come to think of it,” cries Mrs. Ackar, “ what is 
there to hinder you from taking him? You have a nice 
new house ; two vacant rooms, and no family but yourself ; 
why, you are the very person, after all !” 

Mrs. Phileo is a young and pretty widow ; she blushes as 
she replies : 

“My dear Mrs. Ackar, you know this is a censorious 
world ; you know I have no protector ; and folks will talk! 
Could you board him?” 

‘** As you say,” answers Mrs. Acker, “ folks will talk; 
and my Melissa is so un-un-sophisticated !” 

“Then, Mrs. Downright, could not you take our clergy- 
man ?” again gently asks Miss Shortman. 

** T don’t take boarders, Miss Shortman.” 

“‘ T know, but then a minister is not like any other boarder ; 
I declare I think it is quite genteel.” 

‘“‘ Indeed ! when I take boarders you shall know,” snaps 
Mrs. Downright. 


*¢ Ladies, I must say,” interrupted Mrs. Hale, who had not | 
before spoken, ** that you all trouble yourselves much more | 


than seems to be necessary. We have chosen Mr. Hyde 
for our minister ; we have yielded to him the charge of our 
spiritual welfare, and, having done so, I should think we 
might deem him capable of choosing for himself. Allow 
me to observe, that, to my mind, we shall be doing Mr. 
Hyde a much greater kindness if we leave this matter en- 
tirely in his own hands.” 

The bustle of preparing tea now commenced ; the work 
was thrown aside, and with it for a time the all-engrossing 
subject. They were soon after joined by several gentlemen, 
and it would seem that they also were full as much inte- 
rested as the ladies. The first question propounded being; 

“ Well, which of you will board our new clergyman?” 

“‘ Indeed,” replied Mrs. Ackar, “I have said and done 
all J can; but the ladies appear to have objections. Now, 
there is Mrs. Pillen, and Mrs. Brower, and Mrs. Downright, 
might take him just as well as not, but they all decline.” 

“ That being the case,” said Mrs. Hale, “I will consent 
to take him mysdélf. Yes, he can have the little blue-room, 
and Mary can wait upon him out of school-hours.” 

“ My dear madam, the very place for him,” replied Dea- 


| Mrs. Hale was an artful creature, and had managed Deacon 
| Phelps nicely. 
| & Yes, yes,” added Mrs. Downright, “ and we shall see 
| how she will manage Mr. Hyde, too!” Then, putting her 
|| finger on her nose, in a very significant manner, she closed 
| the door of her domicil, and soon the deep stillness of the 
| night rested on the little village. How beautiful! The gen. 
|| tle moon, shining so placidly down over that lovely valley; 
the bright, flashing stars ; the hills, lifting up their verdant 
|| heads spangled with the falling dew, with the river winding 
|| around their base, gleaming under the moon’s ray like a 
thread of silver; while the low wail of the night-bird, and 
|| the plaintive whip-poor-will, respond the watches of the 
night. All is peace! 
|} ‘The next morning the sun arose with a very bustling 
face, as if aware there was much to be done ere he could 
‘reach his bed on yonder mountain, (for it was the day the 
} young clergyman was expected to arrive,) so, brushing away 
| the light mist from his path, he pushed joyfully forward over 
the hills. 
Nor was there less bustle in the village. There was hur. 
| rying from street to street, and from house to house. Mr. 
Hale, in particular, was favoured with an finusual display of 
'neighbourly kindness. Many were the visits she received 
in the morning ; all seemed anxious to witness the prepara. 
| tions she might be making for her expected guest. But 
there was a quiet dignity about Mrs. Hale, which baffled all 
| their curiosity. She received them in her neat morning- 
| dress with great sweetness ; nor could they detect the least 
| nervousness of manner, or any shade of anxiety on her coun- 
| tenance, denoting her mind to be in the oven, stewing with 
| the custard or baking in an apple-pie! Two or three ladies 
| even ventured into the kitchen—but there, too, all was quiet 
'and order; no broken egg-shells, no path of flour from pan- 
| try to pantry, or “streams of milk and honey,” with the kit- 
|ten embedded in the centre ; but the nicely-scoured table 
|bore a goodly display of snowy bread, while in the dairy 
| were rolls of fragrant butter and pots of rich cream, which 
| would have done honour to the larder even of a Grahamite— 
| that meat-despising, cream-loving race ! 
| About five o’clock in the afternoon the stage-horn was 
| heard resounding through the hills, and, in a few moments, 
|it came whirling down into the village. As it approached 
| the residence of Mrs. Hale, several deacons of the church 
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planted themselves by the road-side, and hailed the driver 
to stop. 

As they did so, Mr. Hyde, in apparent surprise, looked 
from the window. 

“ My dear sir, welcome to M 
parishioners, I give you welcome, 
advancing a step or two. 

“J thank you, deacon. But surely, my dear sir, this is 
not the public-house ; why do we stop here?” inquired the 
clergyman. 

“ Why,” answered the deacon, rather hesitatingly, “ we 
judged private lodgings would be so much more proper for 
you, and please you so much better, that we have engaged 
board for you here—at Mrs. Hale’s—a fine woman, sir.” 

«“ Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Hyde ; “ it was my intention, 


In the name of your 
cried Deacon Phelps, 





” 


the zeal of my parishioners, when I find myself indebted to 
them for the comforts of my present situation. Allow me, 
if you please, to consider this charming spot my home.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” responded Mrs. Hale ; and here the sub- 
ject ended. 

Both parties seemed mutually pleased with the artange- 
ment, and, with all the winning loveliness of childhood, lit- 
tle Mary, in the course of a few days, attached herself al- 
most exclusively to the new minister, who, for hours, would 
sit at his window viewing the beauties of the landscape, 
with the head of the sweet child nestled in his bosom. 

In due time Francis Hyde was ordained. And now these 
good people, finding they had pleased him so well in the 
| choice of Mrs. Hale’s little blue-room, resolved they would 
| do more ; not doubting they should be equally fortunate in 





however, to have remained a few days at the inn, that I|| selecting a wife. 


might have selected such a situation as pleased me ; yet, since 
you have taken so much trouble, I will not disappoint you.” 
So saying, he sprang from the coach, and, ordering his 
baggage to be taken off, entered the house. 
Mrs. Hale received him with much kindness, and in a few 


| Do you think he is engaged?” anxiously demanded 


| Miss Shortman of Mrs. Downright. “He has very long 
| letters at the post-office, they say, and written in a female 
| hand.” 


| “Pooh! engaged! no! he has half-a-dozen sisters and 





moments conducted him to his room. As she threw open | cousins,” tartly replied Mrs. Downright. 
the door, the coup d’@il was so delicious that the brow of|) ‘ Oh!” said Miss Shortman. 


the young clergyman relaxed, for, it must be owned, since 
his advent so unexpectedly from the stage, it had been 
somewhat rigid. It was, indeed, a beautiful little room. 
The walls were painted of a light blue, an India matting 
covered the floor, and curtains of delicate muslin, white as 
snow, decked the windows, while those of the same mate- 
rial, looped with pale blue ribbon, were hung around the 
bed. The curtains of one window were partly drawn aside, 
disclosing a beautiful Michigan rose, now in full bloom, 
trailed across, while the drooping branches of a willow, 
moved gently by a light wind, seemed to invite him to con- 
templation and repose. 
“ My dear madam,” said he, “I thank you for this delight- 
ful room. I am sure I shall enjoy many peaceful hours here.” 
Mrs. Hale merely bowed, and left the room. 


“T find,” soliloquized Hyde, “ that Reynolds was right. | 


The officiousness of these good people more than equals his 
anticipations ; however, if all things have as happy a termi- 
nation as my day’s journey, | confess } shall have but little 
cause of regret.” 

A light tap at the door, and a bright, laughing face 
peeped in. 

“ Please sir, tea is ready,” said little Mary. 

‘Come and kiss me, my dear,” cried the clergyman, 
holding out his hand; but, with a laugh, the child bounded 
before him, and threw open the door of their little tea-room. 

Nothing could be more inviting to a traveller than the 
repast Mrs. Hale had provided for her new lodger, who 
again inwardly congratulated himself upon the fortunate 
choice of his people. 

“T trust, sir, you will find yourself comfortable here,” at 
length said Mrs. Hale. ‘ You would, undoubtedly, have 
preferred selecting a situation for yourself; but the well- 
meant kindness of my neighbours would have prevented 
you. I foresaw this, and therefore it was I proposed to take 
you, in order that you might still have that liberty. Do not 
consider yourself at all obligated to remain here; take all the 
time you wish, and when you find such a situation as seems 
preferable, pray do not hesitate to remove.” 

“ You are very kind, my dear madam,” replied Mr. Hyde, 
“ and I owe you many thanks for the consideration you have 
manifested. I own, it was my wish to have become a little 
more acquainted with the localities of the place, ere I esta- 
blished myself permanently. Yet I certainly cannot blame 


|| * But he ought to be married.” 

* Certainly.” 

And from that day poor Francis Hyde found himself the 
| victim of kindness. The deacons and Dorcas’s of his so- 
| ciety held forth the blessings of the holy state of matrimony, 
| the assistance to be derived from a prudent and loving wife, 
j and the pleasures of sharing the parochial duties with an 
| amiable helpmate; while the younger ladies, from thirty 
| down to sweet sixteen, all in divers bewitching ways seem- 
| ed to intimate to the young minister their willingness to un- 
| dertake the important charge. 


-|| If he strolled into the woods, he was always certain to 


| meet two or three romantic girls, either botanizing or im- 
| proving their geological tastes. When he visited the sick, 
| the more discreet maidens of his parish were beforehand 
| with him; he found them, like ministering angels, hovering 
| around the sick bed. Even the quiet evening meal, which 
he had so much enjoyed with his amiable hostess, was now 
|invaded. He often found a social group of maidens gather- 
| ed around the tea-table, where, it would seem, the moments 
flew all too swift, for, in chatting and sentimentality, it 
was dark ere they were aware ; and, although they usually 
protested their fearlessness, yet the politeness due the 
timid sex would not allow Mr. Hyde to see them depart 
unprotected. 
| He bore all this with the courage of a martyr, and kept 


|| on the * even tenour” of his way unheeding; evincing, by 


| his perfect indifference in the matter, that he possessed a 
‘heart harder than the nether millstone. True, he did re- 
' ceive long letters from the post ; true, they were written in 
a female hand; but then, as Mrs. Downright asserted, he had 
| half-a-dozen sisters and cousins ; so, of course, that proved 
| nothing, and the ball rolled on! 
| A year had scarcely passed since his ordination, when 
| Mr. Hyde received a call from one of our most populous 
|towns, with an increase of salary nearly double. To his 
| honour, as a man and a Christian, be it asserted, he at once 
|unhesitatingly declined the offer. There were reasons 
| which might have strongly tempted the young clergyman to 
|accept. He was not happy where he was, except that he 
| enjoyed the innate satisfaction of knowing that he was in the 
| performance of his duty. His parishioners, he felt, were too 
|fond of bringing his private affairs on the tapis of village 





| discussion, and often troubled him excessively with their of- 
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ficiousness. But all thishe knew proceeded more from good 
feeling than from any desire to be importunate ; and, apart 
from these zealous friends, were those who were kind with- 
out being obtrusive, and for whom he already felt sentiments 
of unqualified esteem. 

A few days after he had declined his clerical invitation, 
he received a visit from his college friend, Reynolds, who, 
upon learning his decision, scrupled not to censure him se- 
verely for refusing so advantageous an offer. 

“ Depend upon it, Francis, you will regret it,” said Rey- 
nolds. ‘* Here you are immured in a small country village, 
your talents, your eloquence unappreciated, and where, as 
you acknowledge, you are not happy. You are filling the 
office of pastor, to a people whose greatest friendship for 
you only manifests itself in a zeal totally inimical to your 
peace and comfort. Now you have an opportunity such as 
but seldom falls to the lot of so young a man as yourself, 
not only of becoming the minister of a large and highly 
educated society, but also of nearly doubling your present 
income. Your talents would be drawn forth more and more, 
your name would go abroad to higher powers, and in a very 
few years, my dear fellow, you might become the recipient 
of a salary equal to that of our most celebrated divines.” 

‘Stop, stop, my friend, you are going too far,” replied 
Hyde; “ you would make me indeed an apostate from my 
sacred profession. I accepted the call of this people ; I am, 
as you say, the pastor of a small country village; but what 
then! Is the office on that account to be held less sacred! 
Are not the souls of this worthy people of as much value in 
the sight of God! If they are not, many of them, quite as 
highly educated or refined, is that a reason why I should 
leave them! I acknowledge that their officiousness is dis- 
agreeable to me, that I am often placed in situations where 
it requires all my forbearance to avoid collision on many 
points ; but when I am certain this obtrusiveness, annoying 
as it sometimes is, proceeds only from pure feelings of kind- 
ness, it would surely be very ungrateful, to say the least, to 
admit that as a cause why I should leave them; and I as- 
sure you, my friend, no mercenary considerations would ever 
induce me to abandon those who have chosen me as their 
guide and pastor.” 

“ But recollect, Francis,” interrupted Reynolds, “ if you 
do not accept your present offer, you are liable at any mo- 
ment to be dismissed from your pastorate. Let me see, if I 
remember rightly, this small village has already, within a 
period of eleven years, given the right-hand of fellowship to 
four members of your holy calling! What chance, then, 
have you to remain longer than your predecessors ?” 

“ Perhaps none,” answered Hyde ; “ still, on that account, 
I see no reason why I should yield up the place I now oc- 
cupy- Why should I distrust, or be faint and weary in well. 
doing! When they become dissatisfied with me, then let 
them dismiss me ; and may the grace of God rest on the one 
who may come after me! My vows have been plighted in 
the holy temple of the Lord. I am ordained to watch over, 
to guide, to pray unceasingly for the spiritual welfare of this 
little flock! My oaths are registered in heaven, and never, 
so long as God grants me life, will I, for my own temporal 
emolument, prove faithléss to my charge, or neglectful of 
those duties which the Most High has imposed upon me! 
No, no, Reynolds, you are wrong, very wrong !” 

Finding his arguments vain, his friend finally dismissed 
the subject of debate, secretly considering young Hyde a 
true fanatic. 

What an honour to human nature is such a man as Fran- 
cis Hyde! Renouncing the applause of the learned, and 
the allurements of fortune, that he may administcr to the 








wants of a small congregation, in a remote country village, 
Thus redeeming, in his own person, that stigma of worldly. 
mindedness which has fallen on many of those who occupy 
the pulpit, pro tem; seeking more the gain of earthly riches 
than of laying up treasure in heaven, preaching “ what doth 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul,” yet forgetting, at the same time, to oppose this 
text to their own conscience ! 

Months rolled on, and still the young minister was found 
faithful in discharging the duties of his profession. His kind 
and gentle manners, his devotion to the sick, the secret chari- 
ties which were scattered by his hand, all combined to en. 
dear him to the hearts of his people. Sunday schools and 
Bible classes were established, and, with such an example 
before them, the villagers also became zealous in promoting 
the general welfare of the little village. 

Yet all was not peace! The young pastor, however ex- 
cellent, kind, and benevolent, still lacked the “ one thing 
needful,” viz.—a wife ! 

‘“* Tt is so strange he don’t marry !” sighed Miss Shortman. 

“ He must have a wife !” said Mrs. Downright. 

“If he would but fancy Martha C ! ejaculated Mrs. 
Pillen. 

“ Yes, or Fanny P ” quoth Mrs. Brown. 

“ Or Melissa,” thought Mrs. Ackar. 

« Pooh !” says Mrs. Downright, “ all chickens! I tell you 
it will not be Martha, or Fanny, that will be Mrs. Hyde! 
but one of whom I once warned you. Ah ha! what think 
you of Mrs. Hale, ladies?” 

“Do you think so, really?” anxiously demanded Miss 
Shortman. 

“ Ah-h-h!” put in Mrs. Brower. 

*T don’t believe it,” added Mrs. Ackar. 

“ Pll warrant it,” positived Mrs. Downright. 

There did, it is true, seem to be some secret understand. 
ing between Mr. Hyde and the gentle widow. And espe- 
cially about the time of the foregoing conversation he had 
not only inspected, but also spanned, several alterations in 
the cottage of Mrs. Hale. It is not to be wondered, then, 
that these good ladies were a little mystified by these pro- 
ceedings, from which the most natural way to emerge seem- 
ed to be by joining the hands of their clergyman and the 
widow in matrimony. 

The latter became at once the object of much animad- 
version, many hints and innuendoes were thrown out, and 
the deacons and elders of the church refrained not from a 
sly joke whenever they encountered her. But the behaviour 
of Mrs. Hale even mystified them still more; she evinced 
no trepidation, no self-accusing blushes mantled her cheeks, 
but, on the contrary, she laughed most unconstrainedly, and 
neither said yes or no to all their intimations. 

Soon after the alterations in the cottage were completed, 
Mr. Hyde requested leave of absence for a few weeks. And 
now, in the minds of many, the affair was as good as settled ; 
and, although some thought it rather odd that the wedding 
did not take place ere his departure, the self-opinioned Mrs. 
Downright asserted with great sagacity, that of course Mr. 
Hyde had gone to bring his sisters and cousins to witness the 
iceremony. ‘'T'o be sure,” she added, “it would be very 
| strange when he had’so many of them that he should steal 
a wife, as it were, without their knowledge.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hale, with a smile, “ Mr. Hyde will 
not return alone.” 

Upon the day he was expected, the widow gave out invi- 
j tations for a general tea-drinking at the cottage ; and now 
[oteiey and eager expectancy tripped hand in hand with 
the gocdly company. A large loaf of cake, beautifully or- 
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namented, had been discovered by Mrs. Pillen in the parlour 
closet ; and, when she made this known to Mrs. Downright, 
the latter smoothed down her black silk apron, took a pinch 
of snuff, and, looking complacently round, observed : 

« A wedding, good folks! Depend upon it, this is the 
wedding night—a-hem !”” 

But hark! The stage-horn ! 

Down comes the stage—rattling, jolting, dashing along, 
as if conscious that there it held supreme power over rail- 
roads and steamers; the horses, with curved necks and 
prancing pace, asserting their contempt for the wood-de- 
youring, fire-breathing monster; and the driver, his hat 
perched jauntily on one side, now whistles, now sings, as he 
cracks his whip over the heads of his steeds: 

“Oh he was a gay and — boy-oy-oy ! 
Yes, quite a beau—quite a beau—quite a beau-au-au, 
Was the postillion of Lonjemeau !” 

No sooner did the prolonged notes of the horn reach their 
ears than there was a simultaneous rush to the windows, 
Mrs. Hale herself being apparently the most unconcerned | 
person in the room. 

The stage now stopped at the gate ; Mr. Hyde alighted, | 
and, almost at the same moment, a light female figure | 
sprang out unassisted, and, taking the arm of the clergyman, | 
entered the house. Mrs. Hale now very quietly left the | 
room, and in a few moments Mr. Hyde entered alone, and || 
greeted the company with much kindness. ] 

He soon retired, and again returned with a young and || 
lovely girl leaning on his arm. I 

« Allow me, my dear friends,” said he, “to present to || 
your kindness and love this lady—my wife—and may the | 
acquaintance this day formed prove one of mutual esteem 
and benefit.” 

To portray the astonishment of his auditors would require | 
the pencil of a Hogarth. Mrs. Downright alone preserved 
an unmoved countenance, and, after looking round upon the 
company with a self-satisfied air, which seemed to say, “ You 
see, ladies—a wedding—I told you rightly!” proceeded, 
with an appearance of great maternal protection, to shelter 
the blushing bride under her wings, from the eager gaze of 
the little assembly. 








“You will, I am sure, rejoice with me, ladies,” said Mr. 
Hyde, “ and congratulate yourselves, that the many argu- | 
ments you have adduced in favour of matrimony should not | 
have been without effect ; and that, although apparently un- | 
moved by your kind advice, I have yet considered the one 
thing you appeared to think essential for my prosperity and 
happiness.” 





There were some among the company, it is true, whose 
airy visions were at once dispelled, by seeing before them 
the veritable Mrs. Hyde; but there was something so win- 
ning, 80 unassuming in the countenance of the young bride, 
that removed every other feeling but that of pleasure ; and, 
if the truth must be owned, the comforting fact that Mrs. 
Hale was still only Mrs. Hale, proved a wonderful salvo! 

“ Ah,” thought the young clergyman, as he looked around 
upon the smiling faces of the little group, and at his own 
dear and lovely wife, with the little Mary clinging round 
her neck, “ I shall now be happy, indeed ; their zeal can, 
certainly, extend no further. In completing my own happi- 
ness, I have surely fulfilled their utmost wishes !” 

Let us now drop the curtain while yet the sunbeam of 
happiness irradiates the brow of the young clergyman, and 
we will hope that, should we ever again visit the beautiful 
village of M*——, we may still find the village pastor stead- 
fast in the discharge of his duty, both toGod and man. c. H. B. 





Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Paul Merruau. 
MISFORTUNE OF HAVING A DOWRY. 


Tue day following Low Sunday, in the year 177-, there 
was a great festival kept by all the shoemakers in the town 
of , capital of one of the small principalities in Germany. 
It was not the feast of St. Crispian, but the wedding of Fritz 
Hoelber, who, on that day, espoused Catherine Vanburn. 
Fritz, the sprucest, gayest, and most skilful of all the young 
shoemakers in the town; Catherine the prettiest, freshest 
laundress in its environs. 

Early in the morning, Fritz presented himself at the door 
of his intended. His coat, waistcoat, and breeches were 
of entire new camlet; his stockings were put on with much 
care; his white leathern shoes fitted neatly ; and an enor- 
mous bouquet stuck in his button-hole, with a profusion of 
ribbons of all colours. 

On her side, Catherine had dressed herself in the white 
costume of the bride, and wore in her girdle a bouquet of 
orange flowers, which shed on the last moments of her maid. 
en life the last perfume of its expiring bloom. The bride- 
maids, who tied the last ribbons of her corsage, uttered loud 
cries as Fritz advanced to salute his betrothed ; they hurried 
him away, they shut him up in another room. In vain did 
he pray, knock, and get angry; they were inflexible, and 
did not give him liberty until the moment he was to take 
Catherine’s hand to lead her to the altar. 

More joyous hearts never pronounced with more empresee- 
ment the vows of love and matrimony than this pair. Fritz 
was not rich; but had he not hands to work, and was he 
not the best workman of his class?) They might be poor, 
but still they would be happy. Fritz loved Catherine hear- 
tily and loyally, and if God sent them children, he would 
send bread also. On returning from church the guests di- 
rected their steps towards the faubourgs; there, under an 
arbour that had more sticks than foliage, the table was 
spread for all. When they were ready to sit down, they 
perceived the newly-married couple had disappeared. Great 
was the tumult! They waited until their stomachs lost all 
patience. Besides, the delay retarded the hour for the ball. 
A deputation wae, therefore, sent to seek after them, 

In the meantime, Fritz and Catherine were walking joy- 
fully through the streets on foot, arm-in-arm, without false 
shame, without pride, without envy. When they reached 
the house, the young wife opened an old trunk, loaded with 
heavy copper ornaments, drew forth a new leathern em- 
broidered purse, and showed her astonished husband that it 
was filled with gold ducats, 

‘“‘ This is the surprise I reserved for you, dear Fritz. Are 
you not glad of it? I assure you, this purse contains the 
value of ten thousand florins,” 

‘“‘ How came you by this treasure ?” exclaimed the wonder- 
ing Fritz. This question appeared to disconcert Catherine. 

“What do you care, my dear. May we not receive 
heaven’s gifts without inquiries ?” 

“Yes,” replied Fritz, “ if they really come from heaven ; 
but it is precisely that I wish to know.” 

‘*T tell you that this gold is honestly mine, or rather yours, 
for I give it to you,” said Catherine, with some vivacity. 

“ But yet,” said Fritz, “ it is necessary to explain to me—" 





Loud bursts of laughter in the next room interrupted his 
speech. They were knocking violently at the door. 

‘It is our friends seeking us,” said Fritz, not without some 
impatience. ‘I beseech you, Catherine, leave me—” 

“ Not now,” she replied. ‘ Another time, if you are pru- 
dent, if you love your wife well, and, above all, if you are 
not suspicious, nor jealous.” 
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Saying this, she opened the door. Her appearance was 
hailed with great applause. 

“ And Fritz, where is Fritz?’ asked several voices. 

“‘ Let us carry off the bride,” said the groomsman, “ and, 
Pll answer for it, Fritz will not be long in joining us.” 

The author of this proposition seized Catherine’s arm, 
and led her off in triumph, amid the acclamations of the 
troop which followed in her train. 

Fritz troubled himself very little about their departure. 
Fortune had already taken away his gaiety, preparing also 
to deprive him of his happiness. He took the purse; his 
eyes dilated at the sight of the ducats. The metal shone 
splendidly in the sun. The effigy of the sovereign seemed 
to smile on Fritz from its golden setting, and to promise him 
a thousand unknown joys. 

His imagination then represented, instead of the ducats 
he was contemplating, a shop well-tilled with customers ; 
Catherine enthroned behind a counter of ebony; the fash- 
ionables, the lords, thronging around the beautiful laun- 
dress; the youth in the town besieging his shop, and ruin- 
ing themselves in shoes. On her part, Catherine, insen- 
sible to all this homage, had tenderness, and looks only for 
the happy Fritz. As for himself, dressed in a coat with 
large skirts, and steel buttons, he would walk through the 
town with the stately gravity becoming a rich and influen- 
tial merchant; the workmen, his old companions, saluting 
him with humility, while he would give them a protecting 
and benevolent salutation in return. To seize in passing 
the image so deceitful, he thrust his hand eagerly into the 
purse, and felt among the ducats a little roll of paper, which 
he hastily took out. It was a billet, containing words well 
suited to bring back his mind to reality: 

“Dear and well-beloved Catherine—” 

Fritz rubbed his eyes, but he had read too surely. 

‘Dear and well-beloved Catherine, I send you some 
ducats, for the use of which you spoke to me yesterday ; 
would, my angel, that I had divine prescience that I might 
anticipate your smallest wishes. Shall I ever be able to re- 
turn the happiness you have given me since the commence- 
ment of our love? Adieu, dear Catherine; it is not your 
prince who embraces you, it is the first, and most devoted 
of your servants.” 

This billet was signed with the name of the reigning 
prince, absolutely like his signature in proclamations and 
laws. The poor husband lost his wits on reading it. Seized 
with a kind of frenzy, he rushed out of the house without 
his hat, the purse in his hand, and in this flight appeared in the 
ball-room. At sight of him, and his cries, the waltzing was 
interrupted. Fritz stopped before Catherine, his eyes hag- 
gard, his clothes in disorder. 

‘Stop, miserable prostitute,” cried he, in a voice of thun- 
der, “ take your gold; keep it, to lead a merry life with 
your equals ; I do not want the price of infamy !” 

He threw down the purse at Catherine’s feet. She caught 
hold of his arm. 

“ Fritz,” said she, all in tears, “‘ my dear Fritz, what have 
I done? What mean your frightful words?” 

Fritz, choking with anger, could only reply: 

‘* The prince, unhappy woman. Do you remember the 
prince? Do not touch me, do not come near me; get out 
of my sight, if you do not wish me to commit a crime !” 

He repulsed Catherine so rudely that she fell among the 
frightened waltzers. They lifted her up fainting, and, while 

some were rubbing her temples with vinegar, others were 
interrogating him with more curiosity than discretion. 
When Catherine recovered her senses, she looked around 
for Fritz; on seeing that he had disappeared, she covered 


her face with her hands, and sobbed bitterly. It did not 
want much more to convince many that she was culpable, 
The fete broke up silently. Catherine, reconducted to her 
dwelling by the most compassionate of her guests, wag 
abandoned to her despair, with her purse filled with gold; 
which she had at first looked upon as the source of all her 
enjoyments. 





As Fritz did not hear anything of his wife during the 
two years that followed this event, we shall content our. 
selves in relating the history of his life during this time. 

After the violent scene which had, in a manner, broken 
the marriage of Fritz, he left the town, walking at random, 
caring not whither he went. Night found him weary, and 
in need of rest. Entering a tavern he called for wine, and 
drank cup after cup, with the distraction of a man over- 
whelmed with misfortune. Fritz never remembered how 
he related his sorrows to one of the company he found there. 
Neither could he say how it happened that this man chanced 
to be seated at his table, and drank with him. Nor could 
he ever explain how he had been prevailed upon to sign a 
paper, which his comrade prasented to him, nor how he 
repulsed the gold offered him ; and especially how, after hay. 
ing slept in the open field, by the side of a fosse, he had 
found himself in a barrack when he awoke. 

It is certain that it was with decided feelings of repugnance, 
but perhaps because he had no other clothes, that he was in- 
duced to put on a suit of uniform, and take a military cap. 
When they handed him the cockade with the colours of the 
prince, it was impossible for him to repress his just indigna- 
|tion. Wear the colours of the prince—on his head! At 
| this thought Fritz felt it would be an irreparable shock to 
| his dignity. He tore it in pieces, and trampled it under his 





|feet. Unfortunately, this action did not escape the vigilant 
eye of the corporal. Fritz was condemned to receive fifty 
lashes. 


In consequence of this paternal correction he was obliged 
to remain in the infirmary six weeks, where he made salu. 
tary reflections upon the utility of discipline. Nevertheless, 
the pains he felt about his back did not avert his moral 
malady. Fritz protested, by his taciturnity, against exer- 
cise and the delights of the wooden bowl; but he profited 
by the lesson of obedience that had been so judiciously ad- 
ministered to him, and henceforth distinguished himself by 
the greatest exactitude in the service. 

At this time Fritz’s country was at war with France. His 
regiment was soon ordered to the frontier; but, before his 
departure, he had the glory of being made a corporal. 
Whether he felt himself unworthy of this honour, or because 
his mind was embittered by misfortune, he did not fail to 
attribute this favour to the influence of the prince, and he 
shuddered to think what it cost him. It is but just to say, 
that, notwithstanding his grief and pain, he expected every 
day some news from Catherine. Her silence in regard to 
him confirmed him still more in the conviction of her culpa- 
bility. Fritz did not reflect that in the two months he had 
passed in the country he had spent six weeks in bed, and 
that on his departure his superiours hardly knew the name 
of their last recruit. 

Fritz fought with the energy of anger, and the courage of 
despair. He wished to give vent to his rage, and his ene- 
mies suffered for Catherine’s infidelity. Still it did not pre- 
vent the prince from losing the battle. The timidity of the 
troops, who gave way, was a new motive for rewarding the 
constancy of those who remained at their post. Fritz was 
decorated and made an officer. This honour afd promotion 
was another source of bitterness to him, because he could 
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not help attributing it to his wife, and he imagined that 
every grade, like the famous, well-filled purse, was paid 
by another infidelity. 

« Alas!” said he, to himself, “‘ were I to acquire a new 
grade every day at this rate, where should I stop?” 

In effect, Fritz did not stop. He showed such extraordi- 
nary courage, that attention was always directed towards 
him. When he became captain, he resolved to leave the 
service, for he did not consider himself capable of filling the 
high office. It was not without great violence to his feel- 
ings that he wrote a.respectful application to his prince, re- 
questing his dismissal. Fritz awaited the reply with anx- 
jety, for he feared Catherine would be opposed to his re- 
turn to his former mode of life. Happily he procured his 
dismission without difficulty. The prince wished to retain 
good soldiers, but he wished still more to dispuse of his pro- 
motions in favour of his minions. An aid-de-camp of his 
highness took the trouble to pay a visit to Captain Fritz, 
and tell him that his request was granted. To set him at 
peace with his conscience, which reproached him for de- 
priving himself of Fritz’s services, the prince ordered five 
hundred ducats to be given him from his private coffers. 
This sum was counted out to him the very day on which 
he sent him his brevet. At the sight of the gold, Fritz 
clenched his hands, and seemed as if he meditated the pro- 
ject of strangling the payer. But his military training had 
singularly modified his scruples. He took the gold without 
abjuring his rancour. After taking leave of his comrades, 
at a banquet, in which all vexations were drowned in the 
bottle, Fritz set off for his native town, from which he had 
been absent two years. 

CONCLUSION. 

War had spared our hero, although he had never spared 
himself. Fritz returned to his wife, like a dutiful and loving 
spouse. On his way he thought of Catherine’s beauty, of 
the love she had shown him, and he thought that perhaps it 
was better to be happy and be deceived than to be unhappy 
from knowing too much. He said, in a whisper, that letters 
were really too indiscreet, and that husbands would be hap- 
pier if lovers babbled less. 

These remembrances and these thoughts conducted Fritz 
to the house occupied by Catherine, and, while saying to 
himself he would never enter its doors, he found himself al- 
ready rapping for admission. 


It was Catherine herself who answered his knock. But || 


how changed! Tears had worn long furrows around her 
eyes ; her cheeks were pale and thin; still she was pretty. 
She started with surprise on perceiving her husband, held 
out her arms, uttered a cry, and fell, fainting, on Fritz’s 
bosom. 

Fritz was touched with a feeling of tenderness. He car- 
ried his wife to a fauteuil, and felt very much disposed to 
pardon her. One thought yet restrained him. 

“ What good has it done,” thought he, “‘ to have worn the 
livery of the state for two years, to have been whipped, to 
have bivoucked, and marched through the mud, slept in the 
open air? Shall I now pardon my wife? Why not have par- 
doned her immediately ?” 

At length Catherine opened her eyes and became con- 
scious. 

“Tis you at last! she exclaimed, flinging her arms round 
her husband’s neck. “ You have come back again ; you love 
me yet?” 

Her grief was so true, her joy so great, Fritz was decided- 
ly softened. 

“ Yes, madam, I have returned. As to loving you yet, I 
must forget a certain purse of gold.” 





“ Yes, that gold,” cried Catherine, ‘I knew very well 
it was that which made you angry. But I have not touched 
it since.” 

She ran to the old trunk, drew out the purse, and flung it 
through the window into the river that ran by the house. It 
was ‘done so quickly that Fritz had not time to prevent her. 
He leaned out of the window, sadly enough, and saw the 
rippling of the water sidently closing over the treasure plunged 
in its bosom. ’ 

‘** Now,” said Catherine, “ you see you have no reason 
left for not loving me !” 

‘“*I see,” replied Fritz, illy concealing a kind of disap- 
pointment, “ that you have thrown your money into the river, 
but I do not see how that prodigality explains this billet.” 

“* What billet ?” ? 

‘“‘ This letter, written by the hand which signs promotions 
| and brevets; this letter, which I found in the purse which 
| you have just thrown out of the window !” 

‘ \ letter from the prince !” said Catherine in astonishment. 

‘* -'rom whom should it be?’ cried Fritz. 

“ The letter was not to me.” 

“ Indeed !” replied Fritz. ‘Dear and well-beloved 
Catherine’—are not these the words addressed to you? and 
the purse, was that not addressed to you?” 

“T do not know the prince,” said Catherine, weeping. 
| *T have never even seen him; the gold was sent me by my 
| aunt—” 

“What!” replied Fritz, thunderstruck, “ your aunt is, 
then—” 

‘“ Alas! yes,” said Catherine ; ‘‘ my aunt’s name is Cathe. 
| rine, but now she is called the Baroness B My father 
| told me, on his death-bed, never to see her, or receive any- 
| thing from her. Many times she tried to make me some 
| presents ; I have always refused ; but this timé, on account 
|of our marriage, I thought I would accept it for your sake. 
If I did wrong, did it merit leaving me so cruelly?” 
| Then,” said Fritz, “it was not you to whom the prince 
| sent this billet and money ?” 
| « No, indeed, it was to my aunt,” replied Catherine, 
weeping. 

“Tt was not to your influence, then, that I was made corpo- 
ral, then decorated, and made captain, after having been 
whipped ?” 

‘* No, but perhaps it was owing to my aunt.” 

“ Triple fool that I am!” cried Fritz, striking his forehead 
and swearing frightfully. ‘ Enlisting, giving up my com- 
mission, and Catherine’s flinging my money out of the 
window !” 

Fritz fell into a swoon. The caresses of his wife restored 
him, and for a moment they forgot their misfortunes in one 
long embrace. Fritz then wished to know why he had 
never heard from his wife. 

‘“ After you disappeared, I spent six weeks in seeking 
you, but I could learn nothing of you.” 

‘‘ T passed that time in the hospital,” replied Fritz. 

“Then,” resumed Catherine, “my poor old mother fell 
sick, and I watched and took care of her until her death. 
Afterwards I began my search again. I learned that you 
had enlisted, and that your regiment had left the country. 
I would have followed you but I was poor, and I took good 
care not to aggravate my fault by addressing my aunt. In 
resignation I waited, and in hope, and at last you have 
returned.” 

The result of this explanation was a full and perfect re- 
conciliation. Nothing was wanting to the happiness of 
Fritz and Catherine until poverty knocked at their door. 
| Catherine had lost her employment in searching after her 
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husband ; as to Fritz, since he had been a soldier he was 
no longer good for anything. The five hundred ducats of 
the prince supported them for a time, but it was soon ex- 
hausted. One morning, when there was neither fire, nor 
bread, nor money in the house, Fritz thought of plunging 
himself into the river; doubtless, to find the gold his wife 
had flung there. Arrived at the shore, and just as he was 
going to jump in, he chanced to lool# on the opposite side, 
and saw on the wall of the quay the following notice: 


“ A purse, containing ten thousand ducats in gold, has 
been drawn out of the water in this place. The owner can 
have it by calling on the fisherman Ludwig, at the new 
faubourg.” 


Reading this prevented Fritz from carrying his suicidal 
intentions into execution, and he immediately set out for 
the abode of Ludwig. It is needless to say, the honest 
fisherman returned the whole purse. Fritz at last realized 
his first air-castles. He hired a handsome shop, in which 
he installed his wife behind an ebony counter. Happiness 
restored Catherine’s beauty, and in a short time Fritz’s shop 
became the rendezvous of all the young folks in the town. 
Our hero made his fortune, and promenaded through the 
streets in his coat with steel buttons, gold-headed cane, 
and had his place on the bench of church-wardens. Before 
his death, he filled the important office of alderman, and 
was on the point of obtaining letters of nobility. E. P. 


OR 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


You tell me I have yet to love, 

But though you’re wise I think you miss it— 
So that I may the error prove, 

Just tell me, lady, “ Love, what is it ?”’ 


Is it a something in the heart, 

A sort of shadow of a feeling, 
Inclining one to sit apart, 

When twilight over earth is stealing ? 


To muse upon one lovely face, 

That seems a part of every vision, 
A being of superior race, 

A wanderer from fields Elysian ? 


And has a power each harsher thought, 
And every tone of voice to soften, 

And makes one sigh, as *twere for nought ? 
If this be love, I’ve felt it often. 


Perhaps you would not give the name 
Of love to such a dream as this is, 
But mean that deeper, wilder flame, 
That leads to vows, and tears, and kisses— 


That makes young men and women act 
In Romeo-and-Juliet fashion ; 

A monomania,—in fact 
A very desperate, dangerous passion, 


So warm that if one’s heart were steel, 
(I don’t say stolen) it would melt it; 
If this be what I am to feel, 
"Tis too late, for 1 once-have felt it. 


And though, if one could spare the hours, 
It doubtless might be very pleasant, 

it crowds out writs, bonds, deeds and powers, 
And suits which claim all mine at present. 


If love be founded on esteem, 
With sentiment a little mingled— 
Its object, not a school-boy’s dream, 
But from the crowd by reason singled— 


One by whose gentleness and grace, 
And lofty mind, best gifts of heaven, 
A charm to any earthly place, 
Palace or hovel woud be given— 


Why—what I may do, time will prove, 
If offered I may not decline it, 
But surely, Lady, ’tis not love, 





Tue following amusing story would, in the hands of 
good writer, furnish the materials for an excellent come. 
dy. It is translated from the French for the New Mirror, 
by an esteemed correspondent, whom we thank for his 
kind consideration on this and all other occasions. It ig 
to the ability of our translators, doubtless, that we must 
set down a considerable portion of our thrifty prosperity, 


THE BANKER’S WIFE. 

With a slight variation of the text, this history might com. 
mence like a fable of Lafontaine: “The two pigeons who 
loved each other.” 

In the place of the two pigeons, substitute “ two persons,” 
and immediately you will clearly comprehend the relative 
position of Monsieur and Madame Dalvernay. This exem. 
plary couple excited the universal admiration of the society 
in which they moved in Paris, and were always mentioned 
as a model of domestic confidence, by those, even, who 
despaired of ever imitating their rare and praiseworthy vir. 
tues. Monsieur Dalvernay, young banker of the Rue de 
Provence, passed for an accomplished husband, particularly 
in everything which concerned those little anticipated kind. 
nesses, liberalities and attentions, to which, from time im. 

memorial, the fair sex have ever exhibited themselves so 
| peculiarly sensitive. ‘ Why such enormous expenditures ?” 
| inquired the public. ‘* Because he loves his wife?” ‘No; 
| because he is faithless,” thought Madame Dalvernay to her- 
‘self. 

At least we found her actuated by such sentiments the 
| first day we had the pleasure of winning her confidence, and 
| obtaining an admission to the drawing rooms of her spacious 
|hotel. Nothing, however, around her, announced the de. 
| Snissement of which she complained. Everything, on the 
‘oaiintn bore unequivocal testimony to her being the hap- 
piest of women. But she tortured every source of happiness 
vr so many causes of grief and discontent. In every act 
of kindness she suspected a treachery, and saw a snare even 
in the fresh and fragrant flowers with which Monsieur Dal- 
| vernay, every morning, caused her chamber to be adorned. 
Jealousy began insensibly to take possession of her whole 
being. The love she cherished for her husband was so un- 
divided and ardent, that she could not permit him the slight. 
est action, or even a thought, of which she was not the 
cause, the motive, and the sole object. Love is unique in 
this one particular, that the deeper it is, the more intolerant 
it becomes, and, in many of its demonstrations, bears a close 
resemblance to hatred. For several days, Madame Dalver- 
nay had remarked in her husband’s conduct a strange em- 
barrassment, an unaccustomed reserve and a certain pre- 
occupation, which contributed not a little to confirm her 
apparently well-grounded suspicions. What can he be 
thinking of? Why is he absorbed? She could not imagine. 
The pretext of urgent and important business became more 
frequent. In a moment of abstraction he would leave her 
suddenly, without any apparent reason, and scarcely deign 
to reply to her anxious and oft-repeated inquiries. “ It is 
too true, alas!” concluded Helen, “I have a rival; a rival 
after one year’s marriage! What will it be a few years 
hence ?” 





If Madame Dalvernay had been questioned with regard 
to the plausible reasons upon which she had founded her 
suspicions, it would have been with difficulty that she 
could have replied. Not one proof. Only a presentiment, 
or a few equivocal signs, or, at the most, the secret instincts 
of a distrustful imagination. The kindnesses lavished upon 
her, and the comforts and luxuries with which she is sur- 





The poets never so define it. . 0. W. 





rounded, have not been diminished; but doubt disenchants 
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the whole, and presents every object, to such a degree, 
under a sinister aspect, that to-morrow, which is the anniver- 
sary of her marriage, has brought no consolation that can 
possibly lighten her burdened spirit. She is confident, howev- 
er, that some agreeable surprise, a costly present, or a valua- 
ble addition to the numerous luxuries which already adorn 
her boudoir, will greet her upon her arrival at her villa in 
the country, whither she is going to pass the happy day, 
which she had fondly hoped would have been as cloudless 
as her trusting heart. Helen made the preparations for her 
departure in silence,and felt as if she were about to become 
an exile from all she held dear on earth. It was a source 
of inexpressible inquietude, that her husband should allow 
her to leave Paris alone, with the promise that he would 
follow afew hours after. Some culpable project was doubt- 
jess concealed beneath this unnecessary delay. Why not 
leave and perform the journey together? To Madame Dal- 
vernay everything was an inexplicable mystery, and for the 
burden of her sorrows she found her only relief in a flood 
of tears. 

To establish thoroughly her fearful suspicions, nothing 
was now wanting but a single fact, one single proof; and 
an unfortunate accident soon furnished her with a satisfacto- 
ry confirmation of her wrongs. The preparation of her 
toilette for the intended journey, obliged Madame Dalvernay 
to call to her assistance her servant. In her agitation, she 
seized hurriedly the bell rope, and communicated to it some- 
thing of her own impatience. Nanette hastened quickly to 
the call of her mistress, and in her precipitation, let fall a 
letter from her bosom. The poor girl blushed, and hurried. 
ly picked it up; but her very precipitation, instead of extenu- 
ating her awkwardness, seemed only to render it more visi- 
ble, and to show how great an interest she had in repair- 
ing it. 

“‘ What is that,” demanded Madame Dalvernay, whose 
piercing eye failed not to observe her trouble and confusion. 

‘“ A letter,” stammered the servant. 

“I see that it is,” replied the lady severely; “‘ but where 
did —?” Then approaching the terrified girl: ‘* I recognize 
the handwriting of my husband. It was he who entrusted it 
to you; was it not?” 

The girl, neither daring to resist nor to answer, hung her 
head, and looked steadfastly to the floor. 

“]T was certain of it. Give it here,’ said Madame Dal- 
vernay, at the same time extending her hand to take the 
letter. P 

“ Monsieur Dalvernay enjoined it upon me particularly, 
to conceal it from Madame,” murmured Nanette. 

“ Not without reason. I command you now to conceal 
this discovery from him. You cannot obey us both.” 

“T hope, Madame,” said the terrified girl, giving up the 
letter, “you see it was not my fault. I could not help —” 

“Enough,” said Madame Dalvernay; “I take the re- 
sponsibility upon myself.” 

‘“* But, Madame,” timidly rejoined Nanette, “this letter 
was given me to deposit in the post. If you keep it —” 

“T will return it to you in an instant,” interrupted the 
wife of the banker; “leave the room.” 

Nanette executed this order, and went out deploring her 
awkwardness for the consequences which might result from 
it. No sooner was Madame Dalvernay alone, than she 
yielded herself leisurely up to her recriminations and her 
jealousy. In the midst of the darkness of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, a beam of light had flashed across her benighted 
path, and well nigh overwhelmed her with despair. She 
examined attentively the letter which had caused her so 
much uneasiness, read over and over again the mysterious 











superscription, and surveyed with curiosity every phrase and 
corner of the ill-fated paper. She calculated the chances 
of discovering its contents, by introducing a furtive and 
sagacious glance through its internal folds, which a seal of 
red wax alone caused her to respect. Useless endeavours! 
The letter was under the most discreet and most avaricious 
of envelopes. The superscription was as follows : 
‘*M. Eveonore Gourarp, No. 20, Rue de Verneuil.” 

‘Alas! there is no longer any doubt,” exclaimed Madame 

Dalvernay, crushing the discreet missive between her deli- 





| cate fingers; “‘ I am betrayed, deceived, trifled with. Who 


could have ever anticipated such base ingratitude? I who 
| So tenderly love him. What can he have to say to this 
| person? Can it be a married woman or a Mademoiselle. 
This accursed M., by itself, explains nothing. I am anxious, 
| I am determined to know. After all, thisis only an envelope. 
| If, after having torn it, I substitute another, who will ever 
discover the broken seal? All envelopes resemble each 
| other ; and as for a simple address, I can easily imitate the 
| handwriting, and use the seal of my husband.” 


Confirmed in her determination by this course of logical 
| reasoning, Madame Dalvernay took the letter in her hands, 
| and broke, resolutely, the seal with as little ceremony as if 
| it had been to her own address. The envelope being thrown 
| into the fire, the wife of the banker began slowly to peruse 
| the mysterious billet, the text of which we have religiously 
preserved: 


“To-day, at one o’clock, my wife will have left for the 
| country, and I shall be unoccupied and alone. Will you, 
| then, have the kindness to meet me at my hotel at that hour, 
| as you gave me reason to hope at our last interview. I 
| have taken such measures and precautions that no one can 
| disturb us. My nephew, whom I have entrusted with the 
secret, will introduce you with all possible privacy. He is 
a young man of sterling merit, upon whom I rely with the 
most unlimited confidence, for, as you may conceive, I have 
placed myself beyond the reach of indiscretions ; otherwise, 
everything would be exposed and ruined. Consequently, 
you need fear nothing, but come as privately as possible, 
where you are awaited with the greatest impatience by 

** Yours, devotedly, Hector Datvernay.” 


It was with difficulty that Helen could believe her eyes, 
which were now suffused with tears. She read over and 
over again this singular epistle, the contents of which had 
so seriously affected her. 

“ A rendezvous,” said she, bitterly, “I can scarcely credit 
it. Oh! I have been too confiding, too credulous, poor wo- 
man that Iam. What shall I do? I wi!l expose the whole 
| affair, and load him with shame and reproaches.” 

Madame Dalvernay advanced hurriedly towards the door, 
but, overruled by other reflections, she stopped suddenly : 

“What weakness! I have not even the strength to re- 
strain my indignation. It is necessary, absolutely, to do so; 
however, if not, it would furnish the perfidious traitor with 
too easy an escape by denials and a retreat. I will await 
this rendezvous; I will let things take their course, and 
summon courage to dissemble until the hour appointed. Ah! 
ha! it is at one o’clock that this Mademoiselle is to arrive, or 
rather Madame, for the cavalier tone of the letter seems suf- 
ficiently to indicate the fact. She is to come at one o’clock, 
because I am to leave at twelve. Ah! ha! Monsieur 
Dalvernay, your schemes will not be quite so successful as 
you imagine. I will not leave to-day ; I will remain, and 
await resolutely the issue. Ah! [ll sport with your em- 
barrassment, I’ll triumph over your traitorous conduct, and 
unmask your dark and deceitful designs ; and, in order that 
your accomplice, as well as yourself, may rest in perfect se- 
curity with regard to your culpable familiarities, I will ex- 
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pedite the letter as though it had never been intercepted for 
an instant.” ; 

In order to put this stratagem into execution, Madame 
Dalvernay gave to the billet scrupulously its primitive folds, 
placed it in a new envelope, upon which, after having stamp- 
ed it with the impression of her husband’s seal, she wrote 
the address rapidly, though plainly, as follows—* Madame 
Eléonore Goutard, Rue de Verneuil, No. 20.” 

“ Peste,” said she, “I'll run the risk, and decide the 
doubtful point by directing it Madame at full length. I can. 
not be mistaken. He would not have written in such a 
style to a demoiselle.” 

This determination being made, Madame Dalvernay be- 
‘came in a degree composed, and, with an air of assumed 
gaiety, summoned to her presence the servant, who was in 
the corridor anxiously waiting for the letter, to hurry with it 
to the neighbouring post. It may be easily imagined that 





Madame Dalvernay did not delay returning it to the servant | 
with all possible haste. 

‘“« Nanette,” said she, “I do not know what possessed me. | 
Here, take the letter; do with it as you were ordered. Make | 
no mention of this whatever to my husband. You see it is| 
unopened, I care not to know its contents. Make haste—| 
go.” 

The servant, without wishing much, or even caring to un- 
ravel the mystery of this extraordinary letter, speedily left | 
the room to drop it in the post ; and Madame Dalvernay, se- | 
cretly rejoicing at the result of her opportune discovery, re- 
tired to her boudoir. 


The scene which this double desertion has just left vacant | 
was soon after occupied by two personages, to whom it will | 
be necessary to introduce the reader. Allow me to present | 
you to Monsieur Dalvernay, of whom you already know a/ 


| handsome dowry of a hundred thousand francs? 








“In your marriage with —— !” exclaimed M. Dalvernay, 
with astonishment, “ upon my word, I have never thought 
upon the subject.” 

“ That is the difference between us, then. I can think of 
nothing else, I have it so much at heart.” 

** And there you are wrong, my friend,” continued the 
banker. “ You must think no more of this widow ; she ig 
not a suitable person.” 

“How: why not? Have you received any intelligence 
in any respect unfavourable to this lady ?” continued the as. 
tonished secretary. 

** Not a word, Leonce. Without doubt, Madame de Lu. 
ciennes would be a very suitable match for any other than 
yourself. The information I have received is, on the con. 
trary, much in her favour; unsullied reputation, polished 
manners, and a respectable fortune. I have been told, but 
we do not know her—” 

“ Ah! but you will make her acquaintance,” interrupted 
earnestly the nephew. “If you only knew her, you would 
not speak thus. You would adore her.” 

** Let us return,” replied the banker, coldly , * but that is 
not the only obstacle.” 

“Speak, my uncle, what prevents your approving my 
choice ?” 

“‘ Have you forgotten that you are at present in a peculiar 
position. Need I remind you that Madame Dalvernay has 
destined you for a charming young person, your cousin, the 
niece of my wife, who is now pursuing her studies at §t, 
Denis, and who, by her marriage contract, will bring youa 
This, to. 
gether with being associated with me in my banking-house— 
are not such advantages worth the thinking on?” 

“JT think only of Madame de Luciennes,” replied ear. 
nestly Leonce. ‘“ She has promised me to present herself in 








little through his wife ; and to Monsieur Leonce, with whom || Person to-day, and to intercede with you. I conjure you, by 
you have become acquainted through the letter of M. Dal- || all the happiness which awaits you this day, to plead my 
vernay. You know that the latter is a nephew, secretary, ! cause with my aunt, and strive to overcome her opposition, 
and a young man of sterling merit, in whom the most im- || Which, I fear, will be almost unconquerable, more particu- 
plicit confidence may be placed. That is already some-|| larly as she has not as yet heard the slightest word of the 
thing. ‘The interview which these two personages are | affair pending between this lady and myself.” 
about to have will explain the rest. | ‘‘T deem it almost impossible, Leonce,” rejoined the 
« My dear Leonce,” said the banker to his nephew, “ you 1 banker ; ‘but, in consideration of your kindness to me this 
know that it is to-day at twelve o’clock. Perhaps I was || day, I promise to do my utmost in your behalf. The affair, 
wrong in entrusting to you this important secret.” | however, must not be too hurried. Let us only occupy our- 
«Ah! dear uncle,” replied the young man, “have I | selves to-day with this important and mysterious interview.” 
‘“‘ Be it so; but to-morrow, my uncle, I shall expect—” 
“ To-morrow—we’ll see about that,” interrupted Dalver- 
nay. “For the present, return to your bureau. Finish 
speedily your writing, for I shall soon need your presence 
|| here. ‘Twelve o’clock is not far off. The person in ques. 
“ And do you think,” added Leonce, “ that I have been tion arrives at one—forget it not.” 
to inform her of it ?” | ‘ T understand,” said Leonce, leaving the room, “ and I 


“ Heaven forbid !” cried the banker. “I rely as much || shall not forget your promise. Your kind assurances have 


ever given you any cause to regret the confidence reposed 1 
in me?” l| 

“ I do not say that; but the affair is so exceedingly deli- i 
cate. If Madame Dalvernay should for a moment suspect! 
Heavens, it would all be over !” 


upon you as upon myself. As soon as my wife shall have revived my spirits.” : ; 
left for the country I will retire to my cabinet, and you will|| “ Well, well,” interrupted the banker, cutting short this te- 
introduce directly the person in question, whom I have al- | dious interview with his secretary, ‘make haste—go.” 
ready informed of it by a note this morning.” || Monsieur Dalvernay was left alone, but for a short time 
“ Enough; I will use my every exertion to satisfy you on | only, for he rang the bell, and Nanette hurried to his 
this occasion,” replied the youth, with an obsequious defe. || call. W. A. S 
rence ; at the same time, with an air of embarrassment and || 
lowering his voice, he approached M. Dalvernay: | 
“T take advantage of this day of rejoicing, my dear uncle, || 
to interest you in an affair which—” I THEORETICALLY, but not practically. Poets may sing of 
“Tn what affair?” demanded the banker, with manifest || love in a cottage, and our own loved and admired Washing: 
impatience. '/ton Irving may array his “ Wife” in snowy muslin, with 
“In my marriage with Madame de Luciennes,” continued | delicately braided hair; anticipating the return of her bank- 
‘rupt husband, in a sweet song of welcome, rendered more 


TWO PICTURES OF LIFE. 


‘Sweet are the uses of adversity—" 


Leonce. 
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harmonious by the rich accompaniment of a costly harp ; 
poverty ig not very bitter, when fed on strawberries and 
cream, and Irving’s description of the uses of adversity in 
this case, must go for what it is worth, when all know he is 
a bachelor. Experience is the test, and the subjects of the 
following sketch are better judges than Geoffrey Crayon, 


Gent. 





It is New Year’s day—six years ago. A broad, low house, 
of only one story and an attic, surrounded by a wide cover- 
ed piazza, has the back door flung wide open from morn- 
ing until night. This circumstance is nothing unusual ; the 
delightful temperature of the air the inhabitants then inhal- 
ed rendered fires and other protections superfluous. From 
the back piazza, the eye looked forth on one of the loveliest 
bays with which our southern coast is indented. A low, 
sandy island in the distance, was all that separated this mir- 
ror of heaven from the deep blue waters of the ocean. At 
times, a sheet of burnished gold, the shading of a hand was 
requisite to enable the eye to rest upon it. Anon, cloud 
after cloud chased each other over its polished surface ; but 
when the storm arose in its majesty, to the heavens leaped 
the watery columns, in wild derision of the “ ocean hung on 
high.” Wave thundered after wave, casting their foam 
high upon the shore ; and the boat that lately slept so tran- 
quilly on its treacherous bosom, is whirled round and round, 
and at last engulphed in the abyss of its dark waters. Calm- 
ly reposed the bay on the auspicious morning of January 
Ist, 1839. The velvet turf on the lawn, sloping down to the 
water’s edge, had scarce lost a tinge of its summer hue ; the 
« perpetual rose” blushed among its dark green leaves ; while 
the orange and lemon-trees, clothed in their never-fading 
verdure, cheated the mind into a belief that the month was 
June, not January. 

The interiour of the house is in perfect order; the spa- 
cious drawing-room, the very beau-ideal of comfort and 
elegance. Nothing superfluous or extravagantly fashionable, 
for the heads of this establishment were content to enjoy 
the good things of this life in moderation, distributing of 
their abundance to others less prosperous than themselves, 
remembering, “ that whoso giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.” Verily, they cast their bread upon the waters ; may 
it, in their necessity, be returned to them. A grand piano, 
with the picturesque Spanish guitar, give token of musical 
taste; while vases, filled with natural flowers, impart both 
beauty and fragrance to the other arrangements of the room. 
In the dining apartment, a splendid range of tables, spread 
to their full length, and covered with the finest damask, 
give evidence of preparation for company. The lady of 
the house, on hospitable cares intent, has given her final 
directions to the stately old negress who presides in the 
kitchen : 

“Tshall not come down stairs again, Elsie, and expect 
your dinner to be perfect.” 

“ Nebber fear, my misses, old nigger do de best she can,” 
smilingly replied the cook. 

“ Perry, you will not forget the arrangement of the courses. 
Do not leave the dining-room a moment, yourself, and 
enforce upon Burrill and Frederick attention to their du- 
ties.” 

“Never fear, Madam, everything shall be as you wish.” 

Attired in a dress of rich, dark satin, the collar of finest 
French embroidery, trimmed with costly lace, her brown 
hair parted plainly on the forehead, and braided in a knot 
behind ; a massy chain of wrought gold, securing the minia- 
ture of her absent husband, who is attending his public 
duties in the legislature ; handkerchief of the most delicate 








texture ; slippers, that Cinderella might have worn, com- 
pletes the dress of Madam, who is-seated in a luxurious 
chair near the fire, her fair children gathered around her, 
and awaiting quietly the arrival of her guests. 

A venerable old man, the dear friend of the family, offers 
his arm to Madam;and, at her request, assumes the seat op- 
posite to her at the table. Happy hearts and bright faces 
surround the board. Unanimously, and with warm affection, 
is the pledge given to the “absent one.” Music and dancing 
while away the evening. The children, wild with delight, 
have but one wish ungratified—their father is not with them ; 
his ringing laugh is not heard in the joyous peals that ever 
and anon break forth, and his step in the dance is wanting 
to complete their perfect happiness. Their cup of prosperi- 
ty was full to overflowing. The heart of the lady hostess 
trembled. She remembered that, ‘* whosoever God loveth, 
he chasteneth.” Blessings had been showered upon her; 
above all, her husband and children had all been spared. 





January Ist, 1844. “I give you all I have to-day, my 
children, my blessing, and may God grant you many returns 
of this day. A happy New Year, wife !” 

‘I wish you the same, and may God have mercy on us, 
and prosper you this yeat, my husband.” 

In the crowded city, people live as secluded as in a wil- 
derness. Untoward events, the loss of confidence, repudia- 
tion and misfortune, have changed the condition of this once 
happy family beyond all imaginings. 

With property of enormous nominal value, but of no 
present use; precluded the practice of his profession, by the 
impossibility of giving up an. office held temporarily, until 
arrangements with debtors, or a rise in stocks enable him 
to act independently ; the husband is obliged to smother a 
burning ambition after professional excellence, to contract 
the workings of his intellect, of a mind, whose foresight 
seems almost supernatural, to minister to his family as best 
he may in this season of adversity. Debt is his abhorrence, 
and debt he will not incur, under any circumstances. He 
is resolved to live honestly and uprightly ; to give up society, 


| rather than win an entrance into it through the fraudulent 


medium of increased expenditure. 

Madam exerts her faculties to the utmost, in cheering her 
children, and in superintending their education. Her hand 
is as skilful in turning and twisting, to make all things meet 
in her domestic economy, as it was six years ago in prepar- 
ing for the reception of her summer friends. 

And where are those, who must, in the interval, have 
sprung from childhood into youth? Graceful and stately as 
the lily in its pride, is her eldest child. God in his mercy 
has spared these treasures. Calm, placid, and unrepining, 
the lily unfolds her leaves, increasing in loveliness every 
hour, devoting her accomplishments and talents to the 
assistance of her mother and the good of all. 

The next in age, expanding in the luxurious fulness of the 
green flowers, is the rose of this coronal surrounding the 
thankful parents. Gifted with a mind of energy, every mo- 
ment is devoted to study, so that, when the change which 
must shortly come in their situation takes place, the lily 
and the rose will assume the high position to which good 
birth, cultivated minds, modest and unpretending manners 
entitle them. 


The grand piano has disappeared, but the companionable 
guitar breathes a sweet accompaniment to their harmonious 
voices, and ** Buenos noches, buenos noches, dueno amado,” 
sighs forth its plaintive melody, as of old, o’er the waters of 





the far southern bay. E. K. 
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Every editor should copy the following sad story of human | 
suffering. It is frightfully true. What, in the name of| 
humanity, is the reason that the wages of women are so 
miserably low? When employed by families, or private 
individuals, they receive a suitable compensation for their | 
services. Those who profit by their toil, we understand, | 


are the cause of their misfortunes. From the “ shops” of | 





the “ slop”.tailors (nine such fellows cannot make one | 
man) they are allowed only a shilling for making a shirt, i 
which occupies a day, ora day and ahalf! The mis- | 
creants ! 
cause, and our sympathy for the effect, to detain the reader H 
from the “Song of the Shirt,” which Russell, or the 
Hutchinsons, should set to music and sing at all their || 
concerts. This would do more for poor suffering humani- i 
ty than a thousand homilies, or all the arguments of the | 


“Oh ! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


“Oh! but for one short hour ! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny be 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread ! 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stich! 


press, 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Rnd still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt ?” 


“ Work ! work ! work ! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


“ Work—work—work— 
Till the brain begins to swim, 
Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, an set, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“ O! men, with sisters dear! 

Oh! men, with mothers and wives ! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives ! 

Stitch—stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt. 


“ But why do I talk of Death— 
That phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep, 

O, God ! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“ Work—work—work ! 
My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags, 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


“ Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime 
Work—work—work, au 
As prisoners work for crime ! ey 
Band, and gusset, and seam, wg“ 
Seam, and gusset, and band, Pa 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 

As well as the weary hand. 


“ Work—work—work ! 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows a 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 





| In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

j And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 

| Would that its tone could reach the rich !— 
She sang this “ Song of the Shirt!” 


GENTILITY—VULGARITY. 
| My bear dances to none but the genteelest of tunes.—Gotpsmrrq, 


|| _ From the sublime to the ridiculous is but one step,” gaid 
I Napoleon. But he said it in French; and had we also said 
|| it in that polite language, it might, by some persons, have 
| been considered to be vastly more genteel. For our own 
| part, however, we confess that English, provided it be toler. 
| ably good English, is good enough for us ; for which confes. 
sion we may set down, by those very same persons, as be. 
ing vulgar. Be it so; it cannot be helped: to borrow the 
sailor’s phrase, we must “ grin and bear it.” That’s genteel, 
| at any rate. 

| As of the sublime and the ridiculous, so may it be said of 
the genteel and the vulgar. And here we wish it to be m. 
derstood that we use those terms, not in their strictly-defined 
| Sense, representing, as closely as they can, certain positive 
qualities ; but as they are used, vulgar by the (would be 
| thought) genteel, and genteel by the (would not be thought) 
‘| vulgar. So taken, even ‘ one step” is far too liberal an al- 
| lowance of space; while Dryden’s “thin partitions,” g0 
falsely and unphilosophically placed between “ great wits 
| and madness,” would denote a separation infinitely too wide 
| between them. ‘There is, in fact, no palpable line of de. 
/marcation ; like the colours of the rainbow, they glide into 
each other. 7 

Now, of the bear mentioned in the line which we have 

quoted, we know nothing; but if he would dance to none 
| but the genteelest of tunes, he was, unquestionably, a very 
| vulgar bear, without a spark of true gentility in his composi- 
jtion. His stipulating for none but genteel tunes to dance 
| to, such, for instance, as the minuet in “ Ariadne,” is clear 
| proof of this. Had he been a real gentleman of a bear, conf. 
| dent in the soundness of his gentility, he would have trip- 
ped it on his “light, fantastic toe,” to any tune whatever, 
from “ Nancy Dawson,” to the “ Devil among the Tailors” 
| the innate gentility of such a bear would have manifested 
| itself in his free unconstrained deportment, in the unaffected 
| grace of his mien, no matter for the tune he danced to. 
| But we must beg this particular bear’s pardon. We have 
| no proof of the vulgar fastidiousness of his habits, beyond 
|his keeper’s word for it, and that we are disinclined to 
|take. For whatever may have been the case with regard 
| to the eminent artiste, there can be no doubt that his keeper, 
| manager, or lessee, was himself an essentially vulgar fellow; 
by praising what he considered to be the gentility of Mr. 
Bruin, he was doing, in fact, what the essentially vulgar are 
prone to do—he was apprehensively insinuating to his com- 
panions his claim to the same quality for himself. 

As with bears and bearesses, so with men and women. 
The vulgar among them are the most sensitive to the quali- 
ty of the tune. 

The pretension to gentility takes strange forms, and ex- 
hibits itself in odd ways. We were one day riding in an 
Omnib There ! two letters more and we had irretriev- 
ably compromised ourselves with the whole community of 
bears who will dance to none but genteel tunes ; for, with 
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them, riding in such a vehicle, is the height, or depth of vul- 
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pears pee wever, gone so far, we will risk the rest ; 
ganny: a ie come on to render our fall in their 
endeavouring at t - ton & \ oh ies 
opinion as easy as possible, by pulling down along - 
two others who both plead guilty to the same enormity. 

gir W—— (not a knighted cheesemonger or apothecary, 
who would neither of them so compromise his “ position, 
but a baronet of the oldest standing) was coming to town in 
a Hammersmith omnibus. Presently it stopped, and the 
vacant seat next to him was taken by Lord , a noble- 
man who had been employed as an ambassador at more 
than one of the European courts. : 

« Bless my soul!” whispered the latter, and affecting as- 
tonishment, “ oe soul! my dear , do you ever 

ide in an omnibus ! 
ae 4 Lord —,” gravely replied Sir W—; “do you ?”* 

Now, then. We were riding in an omnibus. Opposite 
to us sat two very “genteel” women. One of them, indeed, 
evidently thought herself, ‘uncommon genteel ;” she was 
showily dressed ; she looked at every one about her (except 
her companion) with an air of disdain, and seemingly won- 
dering how she came to be where she found herself; every 
now and then she put to her nose a handkerchief overpow- 
eringly scented with bergamot ; and this she did in a man- 
ner to make it clear to everybody that the operation was 
indispensable to her comfort—under the circumstances. She 
made it distinctly intelligible that she was unused to omni- 
buses and their disagreeable concomitants. 

The two ladies talked to each other in a half-whisper, the 
word “ genteel” being used by her of the bergamot once, at 
least, in every three sentences. In the course of their con- 
versation two infallible tests of the “ genteel,” of both per- 
son and place, were adduced. 

“ Well!” said the companion, “I do wonder that you 
visit that Mrs. Edwards, considering.” 

“ Considering what?” inquired the other; “I never heard 
anything against her.” 

“No. J don’t mean to say there’s anything against her ; 
only she is so very vulgar, and you are so very particular 
about that.” 

“Why, I am particular upon that p’int, in course. But 
you are quite mistaken about her, I do assure you; on 
the contrary, she’s quite the lady, and uncommon genteel ; 
she always wears silk stockings and has done ever since 
Pve known her ;—but, in course, I won’t undertake to say 
what she might have done before then.” 

The next was— 

“ But,” said the companion, ‘I wonder you should think 
of leaving the Crescent’”—{some suburban paradise ]}—* it is 
so very pleasant.” 

“Very true,” replied the vastly genteel lady, ‘“‘ but we 
must. It isno longer the genteel place it was. Why, when 
we went to it almost every house had a pe-arny”—([piano- 
forte|—* whereas, now / two shops has come to the upper 
end of it; as true as I’m sitting here.” 

We were not personally acquainted with Brummel ; but, 
if many of the sayings which are attributed to him were ut- 
tered in sober seriousness, we should set down that “ glass 
of fashion” as an essentially vulgar man. We incline, how- 
ever, to consider him as a humorist, who was slily laughing 
at those who had chosen to establish him as their model 
for conduct ; and can imagine him chuckling, upon seeing 
some fool refusing the piece of cauliflower he longed for, 

‘because Brummel had said, “‘ No gentleman eats vegetables 

—I did once pick a pea;” and at another for rejecting a 
second plate of turtle, because, upon Brummel’s authority, it 
was established “ that no gentleman takes soup twice.” 

The vulgar-genteel are nervously cautious concerning 
everything they say or do; they are ever alive to the dread 
of compromising their “gentility.? At a ball—it was a 
charity-ball !—given at a fashionable watering-place, a pret- 
ty young woman, who was sitting by her mother, was in- 
vited by a gentleman to dance. He led her toaset; when, 
instantly, two “ young ladies” who were of it, haughtily 
withdrew to their seats. “They had no notion of dancing 
in suck company,’—and with good reason. The young 
person was nothing more than the daughter of a wealthy and 
respectable tradesman of the place ; whilst they—the two 
Misses Knibbs—were members of its resident small “ aris- 
tocracy.” The places they had vacated were good-natured. 











ly filled by two ladies who had witnessed the proceeding, 
one of whom was the daughter, the other the niece of a noble- 
man. Their position was too well established to be com- 
promised by dancing for a quarter of an hour in the same 
set with a respectable tradesman’s daughter ; but the two 
Misses Knibbs were the daughters of a retired soap-boiler 
from Bermondsey. 

A lady of rank and high-breeding, being asked if she had 
been to the last Polish ball, 

“ No, indeed,” replied she ; “ for, upon my word, I begin 
to consider the Polomania a humbug.” 

Our “ vastly genteel” woman in the omnibus, or the 
Misses Knibbs, would have shuddered at the sound of such 
a word. 

We were led to reflect upon this subject by an anecdote 
which was related to us, not long ago, by an old man-of- 
war’s man. It was concerning two parrots—an “ uncom- 
mon genteel” parrot, and a parrot of somewhat easier habits. 
We were standing on the pier at Ramsgate, when a man 
came up and offered for sale a member of that entertaining 
community. Much he said in praise of its conversational 
powers. What might have ensued had the bird exerted its 
own eloquence, we know not; but certain it is, its owner’s 
were powerless to persuade us to purchase. Poll, however, 
had not made the slightest remark ; it kept a wise tongue 
in its head ; not a word, not a syllable did it utter; so its 
proprietor’s motion not being seconded by the honourable 
member in the cage, he withdrew it, and went away. We 
will relate the anecdote or story, as nearly as we remember, 
in the old sailor's words, running the chances as to whether 
it shall be thought genteel or otherwise. 

“That parrot can’t talk, sir! and never will talk as long 
as it’s a parrot,” said the old sailor. 

** How can you tell that?” 

“‘ Lord love you, sir, I can tell it by the look on’em ; I’ve 








** Are you the box-keepor ?” drawled & puppy to agentieman who 
was looking through a box-door at the /ate Covent-garden Theatre. 
“No,” quietly retorted the gentleman, “are you?” 





| had hundreds o’ parrots in my time. T’ll just tell you how 
|it ware. You must know that in a ship I was in, the skip- 


| per couldn’t abide a monkey, and wouldn’t allow a single 
| one aboard—one of the wonders o’ Natur’ not to like a 
| monkey, but so it ware. Well—in revenge for not allowing 
| us to have monkeys, he let us have as many parrots as ever 
| we liked. I had got five to my ownshare, meaning to bring 
*em hcme,—for you see I cultiwated ’em to sell. Well—three 
| on ’em died ; of the other two, I got one in Afriky and 
| Vother on the Spanish Main. I got that in change for two 
| pounds 0’ baccy—that ware his origin. Ah! that ware the 
| bird! There warn’t a man aboard as had got more brains 
| in his head than that parrot,—as true as I’m telling you, sir. 
| But the birds as come from the Spanish Main beats all the 
| others clean. Why, he’d sing out ‘ Pipe down hammocks,’ 
|‘ Pipe up for grog,’ ‘Turn up the hands. I’m blest if I 
| havn’t seen the chaps come scampering up the hatchways 
at that. But that warn’t all: there warn’t an order that he 
| had heard guv by the officers, from the first letenant down- 
*ards, that he couldn’t repeat it; he were more like a human 
creetur than a bird ; and I’ve sometimes thought, if they had 
but tried him, he could ha’ sailed the ship—hows’ever that 
wouldn’t ha’ been quite according to the Articles of War, 
and so they didn’t. To be sure, besides all that, he would 
now and then say something that warn’t very purlite; but 
then he mean’t no harm, and that’s how J looks at it. As 
to tother parrot—ihat’s to say the Afriky parrot—never an 
improper word comed out of his mouth; he ware purlite, 
and uncommon genteel into the bargain; but then he ware 
precious stupid! He could only say one thing—only one, 
that’s the blessed truth—he had only one speech to his back, 
like. Whatever Spanish Main used to say, if it ware only 
‘Helm a-port,’ or ‘ Reef topsails, Afriky would sing out, 
‘Pen’t, be so vulgar—I’m shock’d at you!” Well—now 
on »€6,the upshot on it. When we came into Plymouth 
to Be aid off, the skipper guv me fifteen guineas for the 
clever bird, while nobody wouldn’t buy the genteel parrot 
at no price. So as I couldn’t get nothing for it, and more- 
over, hadypromised to bring my poor old mother home a 
parrot, why I guv it to she.” 

Now, had the African parrot thought less of the gentility 
of the tunes he should dance to, not only would he have 
been a much more agreeable member of society, but he 
would have added considerably to his own personal com- 
fort; whilst also he might possibly have achieved a much 
| more respectable station in life than that to which he was 
i ultimately consigned. 
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FATAL MISTAKE OF NERVOUS DISORDERS 
FOR MADNESS. 


Some affecting catastrophes in the public papers induce us 
to say a few words on the mistaken notions which are so 
often, in our opinion, the cause of their appearance. It is 
much to be wished that some physician, truly so called, and 
philosophically competent to the task, would write a work 
on this subject. We have plenty of books on symptoms 
and other alarming matters, very useful for increasing the 
harm already existing. We believe also there are some 
works of a different kind, if not written in direct counter- 
action ; but the learned authors are apt to be so grand and 
etymological in their title-pages, that they must frighten the 
general understanding with their very advertisements. 

There is this great difference between what is generally 
understood by the word madness, and the nervous or melan. 
choly disorders, the excess of which is so often confounded 
with it. Madness is a consequence of malformation of the 
brain, and is by no means of necessity attended with melan- 
choly or even ill-health. The patient, in the very midst of 
it, is often strong, healthy, and even cheerful. On the other 
hand, nervous disorders, or even melancholy in its most ag- 
gravated state, is nothing but the excess of a state of stomach 
and blood, extremely common. The mind no doubt wilil 
act upon that state and exasperate it ; but there is great re- 
action between mind and body: and asit is a common thing 
for a man in an ordinary fever, or fit of the bile, to be mel- 
ancholy, and even to do or feel inclined to do an extrava- 
gant thing, so it is as common for him to get well and be 
quite cheerful again. Thus it is among witless people that 
the true madness will be found. It is the more intelligent 
that are subject to the other disorders; and a proper use of 
their intelligence will show them what the disorders are. 

But weak treatment may frighten the intelligent. A kind 
person, for instance, in a fit of melancholy, may confess that 
he feels an inclination to do some desperate or even cruel 
thing. This is often treated at once as madness, instead of 
an excess of the kind just mentioned ; and the person see- 
ing he is thought out of his wits, begins to think himself so, 
and at last acts as if he were. This is a lamentable evil ; 
but it does not stop here. The children or other relatives 
of the person may become victims to the mistake. They 
think there is madness, as the phrase is, “in the family ;” 
and so whenever they feel ill, or meet with a misfortune, 
the thought will prey upon their minds; and this may lead 
to catastrophes, with which they have really no more to do 
than any other sick or unfortunate people. How many per- 
sons have committed an extravagance in a brain fever, or 
undergone hallucinations of mind in consequence of getting 
an ague, or taking opium, or fifty other causes ; and yet the 
moment the least wandering of mind is observed in them, 
others become frightened; their fright is manifested be- 
yond all necessity; and the patients and their family must 
suffer for it. They seem to think, that no disorder can 
properly be held a true Christian sickness, and fit for chari- 
table interpretation, but where the patient has gone regu- 
larly to bed, and had curtains, and candlecups, and nurses 
about him, like a well-behaved respectable sick gentleman. 
But this state of things implies muscular weakness, or weak- 
ness of that sort which renders the bodily action feeble. 
Now, in nervous disorders, the muscular action may be as 
strong as ever; and people may reasonably be allowed a 
world of illness, sitting in their chairs, or even walking or 
running. 

These mistaken pronouncers upon disease ought to be 
told, that when they are thus unwarrautably frightened, they 
are partaking of the very essence of what they misappre- 
hend: for it is fear, in all its various degrees and modifiea- 
itons, which is at the bottom of nervousness and melancho- 
ly ; not fear in its ordinary sense, as opposed to cowardice 
(for a man who would shudder at a bat or a vague ‘idea, 
may be bold as a lion against an enemy) but imaginative 
fear ;—fear either of something known or of the patient 
knows not what ;—a vague sense of terror,—an impulse,— 
an apprehension of ill,—dwelling upon some painful and 
worrying thought. Now this suffering is invariably connect- 
ed with a weak state of the body in some respects, particu- 
larly of the stomach. Hundreds will be found to have felt 
it, if patients inquire ; but the mind is sometimes afraid of 
acknowledging its apprehensions, even to itself; and thus 
fear broods over and hatches fear. 


| of insane great understandings of any sort. 
| Newton, Shakspeare, Cervantes, &c. were all of minds as 
| sound as they were great. 
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are greater or legs in 


These disorders, generally speaking, 
their effects according to the exercise of reason. But do 
not let the word be misunderstood: we should rather say 
according to the extent of the knowledge. A very imagi. 
native man will indeed be likely to suffer more than others: 
but if his knowledge is at all in proportion, he will also 
get through his evil better than an uninformed man suffer. 
ing great terrors. And the reason is, that he knows how 
much bodily unhealthiness has to do with it. The ve 
words that frighten the unknowing might teach them better 
if understood. Thus insanity itself properly means nothing 
but unhealthiness or unsoundness. Derangement explaing 
itself, and may surely mean very harmless things. Melan. 
choly is compounded of two words which signify black bile, 
Hypochondria is the name of one of the regions of the 
stomach, a very instructive etymology. And lunacy refers 
to effects, real or imaginary, of particular states of the moon: 
which if anything after all, are nothing more than what every 


| delicate constitution feels in its degree from particular states 


of the weather ; for weather, like the tides, is apt to be in 
such and such a condition, when the moon presents such 
and such a face. 

It has been said, 


Great wits to madness nearly are allied. 


It is curious that he who wrote the saying (Dryden) was a 
very sound wit to the end of his life; while his wife, who 
was of a weak understanding, became insane. An excel. 
lent writer (Wordsworth) has written an idle couplet about 
the insanity of poets: 

We poets enter on our path with gladness, 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 
If he did not mean madness in the ordinary sense, he should 
not have written this line; if he did, he ought not to have 
fallen, in the teeth of his better knowledge, into so vulgar 
an error. There are very few instances of insane poets, or 
Bacon, Milton, 


So it has been with the infinite 
majority of literary men of all countries. If Tasso anda 
few others were exceptions, they were but exceptions; and 
the derangement in these eminent men has very doubtful 
characters about it, and is sometimes made a question. It 
may be pretty safely affirmed, at least upon an examination 
of it, that had they not been the clever men they were, it 
would have been much worse and less equivocal. Collins, 
whose case was after all one of inanition rather than insani- 
ty, had been a free liver; and seems to have been hurt by 
having a fortune left him. Cowper was weak-bodied, and’ 
beset by Methodists. Swift's body was full of bad humours. 
He himself attributed his disordered system to the effects of 
a surfeit of fruit on his stomach; and in his last illness he 
used to break out in enormous boils and blisters. This was 
a violent effort of nature to help and purify the current of 
his blood,—the main object in all cases. Dr. Johnson, who 
was first subject to mists of melancholy, used to fancy he 
should go mad; but he never did. 

Exercise, conversation, cheerful society, amusements of 
all sorts, or a kind, patient, and gradual helping of the bodi- 
ly health, till the mind be capable of amusement (for it 
should never foolishly be told “ not to think” of melancholy 
things, without having something done for it to mend the 
bodily health,)—these are the cures, the only cures, and in 
our opinion the almost infallible cures of nervous disorders, 
however excessive. Above all, the patient should be told, 
that there has often been an end to that torment of one 
haunting idea, which is indeed a great and venerable suffer- 
ing. Many persons have got over it in a week, a few weeks, 
or a month, some in a few months, some not for years, but 
they have got over it at last. There is a remarkable in- 
stance of this in the life of king Alfred. He was seized, 
says his contemporary biographer, with such a strange 
illness while sitting at table, in the twenty-fifth year (we 
think) of his age, that he shrieked aloud; and for twenty 
years afterwards this illness so preyed upon him, that the re- 
lief of one hour was embittered by what he dreaded would 
come the next. His disorder is conjectured by some to have 
been an internal cancer; by others, with more probability, 
the black bile, or melancholy. The physicians of those times 
knew nothing about it; and the people showed at once their 
ignorance, and their admiration of the king, by saying that 


‘the devil had caused it out of jealousy. It was probably 
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by anxiety for the state of bis country; but the That crown their names with honour. Peerless all 
peotscod = hich ve ded him may have helped to keep Thy lovely daughters, warm with sympathy, 
ber for he had plenty of business to attend to, and Swift to obey meek mercy’s moving call, 
him up; 10 To heal the heart and dry the weeping eye 


ith hi n hand in fifty-six pitched battles. Now 
aay ie after, in the forty-fifth year of his age | ; 
(if our former recollection is right) this disorder totally left The credulity of this stanza is not weak-mindedness, by 
him; and his great heart was where it ought to be, in @|| any means—as the strength of expression and beauty of 
heaven of health and calmness. poetry in the other parts of the book sufficiently prove. The 
ak writer’s only vent seems to be the expression of affection. 
a. » : ’ He loves everything. He believes good of everything and 

In the bnaliest ite cone ee ang. everybody. Ido not know that, in my life, I ever saw a 
And a... me tp hy he my zephyrs of spring, more complete picture than this book of a heart overrunning 


A tone of pure kindness will soothingly bring with tenderness. The lines to his “‘ Sleeping V ife” are as 
Relief to the spirit opprest. ; beautiful as anything of Barry Cornwall’s. The piece called 
Though carelessly uttered a kind word will cheer, 


‘And tender emotions imapart ; | ° The Heart Longings,” too, is finely expressed. A little 
Refreshing as rain to the earth parched and sere infusion of distrust, bitterness, and contempt would make 
Its musical accents enravish the ear, Mackellar a poet of the kind most admired by critics, and 

And owe the deep Soante of the heart. most read and sympathized with by the world. He is, I un- 
The _ scubideaiaied tae base’ hath dealt, || derstand, a printer in Philadelphia, and enjoys the kindly 
Each bleak frown of fortune, unheeded, unfelt ; friendship of Mr. Chandler, of the United States Gazette, 
Yet a mild-beaming look hath the power to melt | to whom is addressed one of the sonnets in his book. For 

The ciara “ nee Sones |family reading, among people of simple lives and pure 
Thus bagi Soosnae eee os dm || tastes, the “ Droppings from the Heart” is the best adapted 

it i ure e exquisite still | book of poetry I have lately seen. 
‘To mark the Bright eye ‘unconsciously fill | One By eapate' 6S hee resuscitations from the trance of 

Vas guyene* noe ae | oblivion that have come about lately, is the re-publication (in 
Ah! — as dew to the delicate flower, \| the “ Mirror Library”) of Pinkney’s Poems. Mr. Pinkney, 

hose sensitive petals unclosed i] : y ; 
With the freshness and bloom of morning’s sweet hour, || your readers will perhaps know, was the son of the Hon. 
Undreaming, the moment of noon’s fervid power, | William Pinkney, our Minister in 1802 at the Court of St. 

To which they must soon be exposed. : 4 age : 

; sg : | James, and was born in London during the diplomatic resi- 
- On 4 be man = | raced ali || dence there of his father. He was partly educated at col- 
Though flesting it gleams; asa glad star at night, | lege, entered the navy, gave it up for the law, and, after 
Beameth suddenly out on the mariner’s sight, || much disappointment and suffering, died at twenty-five. 

While wand'ring alone o'er the main. =. w. N. H With discipline and study he might, I think, have written as 
| well as Moore. What poetry would be in a world where 
| Toil were not the Siamezed twin of Excellence—(in other 

rf words, where man had not fallen)—“ is a curious question, 

New-York, February 9. i coz!” The wild horse runs very well in the prairie, but we 

Tue Opera gets more crowded, more dressy, and more | give a preference of admiration to the “ good continuer” by 
fashionable nightly. Some malicious person started a ru- | toilsome taining, Whether the fainéant angels who * sit 
mour that the building was unsafe, and many stayed away || in the clouds,” admire more the objectless careerings of the 
till it was tested. There are many, too, who wait for the || wild steed, or the “‘ wind and bottom” of the winner of the 
stamp of other people’s approbation before they venture |} sweepstakes—whether fragmentary poetry dashed off while 
upon even a new amusement. The doubtfuls have now || the inspiration is on, and thrown aside ill-finished when the 
gone over, however, and the Opera is “ in the full tide,” ete., whim evaporates, be more celestial than the smooth and 
etc. Some of the first families have taken season tickets in || complete product of painful toil and disciplined concentra- 
the opera boxes, (there are but two private boxes, and those | tion—I have had my luxurious doubts. Pinkney’s genius, 
very inconvenient and undesirable,) and the best seats in || as evidenced on paper, has all the impulsive abandonment 
the pit are sold out, like the stalls at the Italian opera in | which marks his biography. He was a born poet—with all 
London, to bachelors in the market. The prima donna, needful imagination, discrimination, perception, and sensi- 
Borghese, improves with every repetition, and what with || bility; and he had besides, the flesh-and-bloodfulness neces- 
dressing, singing, and acting—all exceedingly well—she is || sary to keep poetry on terra firma. Several of his produc- 
a very enjoyable rechauffée of Grisi, whose style she follows. || tions have become common air—known and enjoyed by 


This is a day of such sunshine and air that those, ti everybody, but without a name. The song beginning— 


And hush the plaint that fears no comforter is nigh.” 

















CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 





“T fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone,” 


“ Who cannot spare the luxury of believing | Aw ; 1 
7 - - ” woman of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ‘ 

That all things beautiful are what they seem, | 6 : hd 8 “ a 

. weet ’ ||—this, and two or three others of Pinkney’s “ entire and 

must be in love with the sunny sidewalk of Broadway, | 


: -|| perfect chrysolites,” should be re-graven with his name, for 
And this recals to my mind a little book of poems, \| a 


’ om better || the world owes his memory a debt for them. The small vo- 
described by their title than any book whose name I ever)| j 16 of his poetry from which the Mirror Library edition is 
knew—“ Droppings from the Heart,” by Thomas Mack. | copied was printed in 1825, and has been long lost sight of. 
ellar, lately published in Philadelphia. Everybody an |; It contains—not the stuff for a classic—but a delicious bun- 
love the man who reads his book, though its simplicity |' dle of heart-reaching passages, fresh and peculiar, and inva- 
would sometimes make you smile. He thus apostrophizes || luable especially to lovers, whose sweetest and best inter- 
the city of New-York: 


| preter Pinkney was. Every man or woman who has occa- 
“ New-York! I love thy sons, beyond compare || sion to embroider a love-letter with the very essence-flowers 


Py epee ne eg Poe we am \| of passionate verse, should pay a shilling for Pinkney’s 
And charities unbounded. These the things || Poems. 
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THE MORALS OF PEN AND INK. 


Tue chair and pen of an editor should be assumed with 
as binding vows and as solemn ceremony as were the sword 
and war-horse of knighthood—for the editor, like the armed 
and mounted knight, is an aggregation of more power than 
nature properly allots to the individual. Indeed, it is be- 
cause the power has not been well considered by law and | 
by public opinion, that the penalties of maleficent pen and | 
ink are not more formidable than those of fist and dagger. | 

-Take the consideration of this thought for a wile-time in | 
your next omnibus-ride, dear reader, and if you chance to | 
be young and have a lust for powER, write down EDITORSHIP | 
for your second choice—the cxurcn, of course, number one, | 
and poxitics, possibly, number three. 

The temptation to the abuse of pen-power is greater as 
the mind of the editor is more little. It is so easy to do 
brilliant tilting in the editorial lists, by slashing alike at the 
offending and unoffending! Abuse is the easiest, as cour- | 
tesy is the most difficult kind of writing to make readable, | 
and, as it is a relief for the smooth-faced card-player to vent | 
before he sleeps his pent-up malice upon his wife, so a heart 

naturally ill-willed makes a purulent bile-spiggot of a pen— | 

relieved, so the venom is spent, no matter upon what. There 
is so seldom good cause to be ill-natured in print, that it) 
would be safe, always, when reading an ill-natured criti- | 
cism, to ‘smell the rat” of a bad heart near by. 

If perversion of pen and ink be very blameable, forbear- 
ance should be laudable, and we claim credit for much | 
pains-taking in this latter way. The reputations, ready- || 
spitted, that are sent us for roasting, would alone (did we | 
publish them) sell our paper to the ten thousand malicious, 
who may be counted on as a separate stratum of patronage } 
to periodicals. This is some temptation. Then we are || 
often attacked, and we could demolish the assailant very 








amusingly, and we resist this temptation,—though, if his | 
pin be not winced at, puny impunity will prick again. There || 


couplets of love-makery there are few books like it, Wit. 
ness this verse :— 


“We break the glass, whose sacred wine 
To some beloved health we drain, 
Lest future pledges, less divine, 
Should e’er the hallowed toy profane ; 
And thus I broke a heart, that pour’d 
Its tide of feelings out for thee, 
In draughts, by after-times deplored, 
Yet dear to memory.” 


The following Bryant-like, finished, and high-thoughted 
poetry was written by a young lady of seventeen, and her 
first published production. She is the daughter of one of 
our oldest and best families, resident on the Hudson. If the 
noon be like the promise of the dawn of this pure intellect, 
|| we have here the beginning of a brilliant fame :— 


Thou beautiful cloud, a glorious hue is thine! 

I cannot think, as thy bright dyes appear 

To my enraptured gaze, that thou wert born 

Of evening’s exhalations ; more sublime, 
Light-giver ! is thy birthplace, than of earth. 

Art thou not formed to herald in the day, 

And clothe a world in thy unborrowed light? 

Or art thou but a harbinger of rains 

To budding May? Or, in thy subtle screen, 
Nursest the lightnings that affright the world ? 
Or wert thou born of the etherial mist 

That shades the sea, or shrouds the mountain’s brow? 
Spread thy wings o’er the empyrean, and away— 
Fleetly athwart the untravelled wilds of space, 
To where the sun-light sheds his earliest beams, 
And blaze the stars, that vision vainly scans 

In distant regions of the universe ! 

Tell me, air-wanderer! in what burning zone 
Thou wilt sppear, when from the azure vault 

Of our high heaven thy majesty shall fade ; 

Tell me, winged vapour ! where hath been thy home 
Through the unchangeable serene of noon? 
Whate’er thy garniture—where’er thy course— 
Would I could follow thee in thy fair flight, 
When the south wind of eve is ho and soft, 
And my thought rises to the mighty Source 

Of all sublimity! O fleeting cloud, 

Would I were with thee in the solemn night! 


And now, what say to winding off this chatty page with 


is much that is ludicrous, much that is pervertible to sport, in || such rhymes (of our own) as are written on a round trot— 


new books and new candidates to fame ; and by fault-finding | 


without stopping or mending? They were scrawled off, 


only, or by abusing the author instead of his book, (easy and || years ago, on a blank leaf of a music book, in reply to 


savoury 


!) the review is made readable without labour in | 2% 2¢cusation, and stumbled on accidentally this morning. 


writing—and this tempts both malice and idleness. No || They may bear one reading :— 


man can live, elbow to elbow, with competitors in love, life 
and literature, without his piques and his resentments, and | 
to “‘ turn” these pleasantly “ to commodity,” with a laugh | 
that outstabs a dagger, is very tempting—very—to those 
who can do it dexterously. 

Now that you have read the three foregoing paragraphs, 
dear reader, you are prepared to know the value of your ac- 
quittal, if you acquit the Mirror of ill-nature—of which it 
has been accused. We do not remember that, in its pages, we 
have ever, intentionally, wounded feelings, or trenched upon 
delicacy. 

Tue Rococo No. 1, is now ready for your shilling, dear 
reader—one shilling for the three purest gems ever crystal- 
lized into poetry—three narrative fairy-tales in verse, ex- 
quisitely full of genius. The book too, is beautifully printed, 
as are all the works of the Mirror Library—suitable for 
company at a lavender-fingered breakfast, or for the draw- 
ing-room table of your lady fair. 
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Rococo No. 2, is also ready, containing Pinkney’s long | 
neglected yet delicious poems, and you should pay a shilling | 
if it were only to know what the country has to be proud of | 
among its poetical dead. The author of | 

| 
| 


“J fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone” 


had a smoothness in his touch of a thought like the glide of | 
a cloud-edge just under a star. For quaint and sweet 








*Tis not that when I saw thee first 
Thou wert a rose-bud newly burst— 
A flower of girlhood’s fragrant May— 
Sweetly fair and freshly gay 

Not, that on thy thoughtful brow 

The star of life burns paler now— 
And calm the eye and, cold the tone, 
That once were love’s and music’s own. 
I find thee changed—but every line 
As I would wish, if thou wert mine— 
Riper, softer, gentler-eyed, 

With more of love and less of pride ; 
Thou wert, to day, it seem’d to me, 
As fair as woman well could be. 

*Tis not for change in thee, I say, 

I coldly met thine eye to day— 

I say ’tis not, that thou art changed, 

I met 7 look with eye estranged ! 
Change like thine the star of even 
Clignbs for to the highest heaven— 
Change like thine the half-shut flower 
Pants for in the morning hour— 

But oh, in that sweet time gone by, 
An unshut Heaven was that soft eye! 
The unpluck’d rose, the unsunn’d dew 
Were ike that lip—that eye of blue! 
And tho’ not mine the future fate 

To be that bright bird’s envied mate, 
While thou wert free, tho’ bold it seems, 
I woo’d thee in the land of dreams— 
Woo’'d and won, in ravish’d sleep, 
What I could die in dream to keep! 
But flowers belov’d are coldly scann’d 
When pluck’d and in another's hand— 
i me that I pass’d thee by 

With wordless lip, and careless eye! 






































